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CHAPTER I. 



Thanks to the hand lavisible, that led thee to these 

withered arms 

Fidnt nature said I ne'er should see thy face. 

Till mortal life had ceased ; but God hath shown me 

Both thyself and child I 

^^ This is aunt Worthy^s home/^ said Charles, 
after giving the sound tr&o,er, for his horses to 
stop before the door of a neat little cottage, that 
was parted from the road by a wicker fence, built 
for the purpose of excluding the gaze of foot pas- 
sengers at its low windows ; — ^^ you had best alight 
immediately, friend Anna, and go in ; for aunt is 
rather lame in the back, and mqj* be, she can't 
well come out to give you the welcome ; but you will 
have it hearty enough, I warrants, as soon as 
you be under the roof. I will help Mary out after- 
wards — ^that is, as soon as you give the word;" and 
the faithful rustic added a significant wink, as 
much as to say, ^< 1 know all about it.*' 
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4 Tax WBBATH. 

Mrs. Armly complied; and passing quickly 
through the wicket gate, rappeciat th^ door, which 
(at the sound of " come in, in God's name,") she 
opened, and entered a small room, that led to ano- 
ther, from whence a voice issued, " strait forward, 
I am too lame to rise suddenly." The trembling 
widow obeyed, whispering to herself, " it is her 
voice ;" and stepping to the second door, she beheld 
a venerable woman sitting by a window, with a 
small stand before her, on which lay a bible and 
knitting work. 

As Mrs. Armly halted just as she reached the 
door, Mrs., Worthy, whose eye was dim by reason 
of age and weeping, did not perceive that a stranger 
was there ; and said, Come in, cotne in neighbor 
Thompson, come in, and sit down, I expected thee 
an hour ago. 

" My name is Anna Armly, said the guest, in d 
tremulous voice. I am the person that thy friend 
Phebe Brown " 

She could add no more — ^nor was there need ; — 
one settled glance through the new spectacles, 
(that were raised on the mob cap at the sound of a 
rap on the* dool^ and were replaced quick as the 
name Annd was uttered) was sufficient ; and " it is 
my dearest nie^Jc''— was followed, or rathet' accom« 
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Y panied by " beloved apcit ;^' and in an instant they 
were locked in each others arms. 

Heaven be praised for all its mercies, many in- 
deed they are, cried the aged saint — I see thee 
again, this side the grave ; but the child-— thy 
daughter — ^that Charley told me of. 

^^ She is at the door, said Mrs. Armly-^and 
Charles also— -he brought us down and a few arti- 
cles of plain furniture.^' 

O, bring her to me — and let me fold her in my 
old arms ; — ^yes — ^let me see my Anna's daughter's 
daughter. 

Mary knows nothing *of our relationship, said 
Mrs. Armly, she is an entire stranger to my early 
sorrows, except that I lost my mother at her pres- 
ent age ; and she ^ows beside that her grand- 
mother Hallett was a christian; and no more have 
I ever told her. Hgr feelings are very, very tender. 

Well, well, dear> I understand now all about 
it— -and will manage accordingly — but Charles 
knows all about the postcript ; for I had broke my 
glasses before he came the other day, and (not 
thinking my old friend could have any secret in her 
letter,) I asked Charley to read it out to me. 

He is then a very prudent young man, s&id Mrs. 
Armly ; jfor he has never hinted the circumstance 

*1 
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to me. I will now ask him to walk in, and will in- 
troduce to thee, my beloved aunt, thy dear Anna's 
grandchild. She is good looking ; but do not notice 
that — she is gentle and good humored — I am 
blest in having such a daughter. 

Mrs. Armly led Mary to her grand aunt ; say- 
ing, this is thy friend and mine, my child — we may 
call her aunt, and live with her in this neat and 
comfortable dwelling. 

The affectionate Mary very readily sufiered her- 
self to be pressed again and again to the heart of 
Mrs. Worthy, who could say little else than, sweet 
baby, dear child, and Heaven bless her. 

It appears Charles had declined joining them, 
till he had unloaded his wagon, and drove to an inn, 
to put up the horses, for a cotiple 6£ hours, that 
they might be properly refreshed for the travel 
home. He could take the libeiffy with his own 
beast, to let the harness remain on through a whole 
day, but not with his neighbor's ; and he said that 
farmer Lovering's great wagon was a load by 
itself. Not a single article would he suffer Mrs. 
Armly to carry in. She helped him and the polite 
parson to take ^^ 'em out of the vicarage, and that 
was more than enough ; but the people at Bath 
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must not see the. stranger lugging kettles and 
wash tubs." 

After the cheerful rustic had got through, and 
left his horses to cram their bellies, he said with 
hay and oats, he walked into his aunt Worthy's sit- 
ting room, and inquired after her lame back, and 
broken spectacles ; telling her he had brought a 
grand dinner, of roasted chickens and apple pie ; 
and asked if he or Mrs. Armly should set the table 
for her ; adding, he s'posed she would like to sit 
still, and rest her back, by tending " little busy 
bee," — observing that Mary was sitting upon her 
lap. 

Thou art a cheerful "yellow haired laddie," 
said Mrs. Worthy, as well as kind and clever. I 
don't care if thou dost show Anna to the closet in 
the other room, where my dishes, &c. are kept ; 
and if she pleases, I will set and see myself waited 
upon,- and talk with my little dear. My poor old 
back is lame indeed — I have been looking for neigh- 
bor Thompson, (a kind of a doctress,) all the morn- 
ings, who engaged to bring me a warm plaster ^ that^^ 
she thinks will help it greatly. 

The table was set by the handy widow frott 
Jessamine lawn, who in her gentle but ready move- 
ments^ was watched through the new spectacles, 
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that were raised more than once for the grateful 
tear to be wiped away, while a soft whisper escaped 
Mrs. Worthy's lips, "how striking the resem- 
blance — just her height and size — just so mild her 
eye ; — ^but ah ! that cheek is too pale for health — 
she must not work hard." 

Charles ate, as well as laughed heartily ; and 
said he should think they might all be ashamed to 
neglect his grandmother's chickens so; (perceiving 
that what he laid on the plates before them remain- 
ed there ;) but he said he could guess why — at last 
he observed, he must be going ; and told his aunt, 
that about a week befof e Christmas she might expect 
to see him again, with a good load of winter pro- 
visions; and till then he must say, farewell. 

Many were the secret blessings that were 
poured forth from Mrs. Armly's heart, in the sight 
of God, and many desires ascended like a cloud of 
incense to the mercy-seat, for the welfare of this 
artless, and faithful rustic friend. Her words 
were few, but to the purpose ; and when she offer- 
ed Charles the parting hand, she said, ^< Seek first 
the kingdom of God ;" and follow thy guide — " He 
will teach thee as never man taught." May his * 
&vor be thy rich reward — I can never repay thy 
kindness to the poor widow of John Armly, and 
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his fatherless child. Charles wept — and as he left 
the house, its inmates heard him say, " I will set 
out to seek the Lord, even the Lord whom that 
widow serves." 

Be not disgusted or fetigued, youthful reader, 
with this account of an honest young rustic; but 
endeavor to copy the pattern set by him, and so 
worthily executed according to his ability ; and if 
you desire heaven's approving smiles, remember 
you must be kind to the children of sorrow, and 
ready to succor the poor. Solomon, in drawing 
the likeness of a virtuous womian, puts on this 
amiable color : " She stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hand to the 
needy.** David, the father of Solomon, to whose 
young brow he resigned his royal crown, wrote^ 
" Blessed is he that considereth the poor, the Lord 
will remember him in times of trouble;" and David's 
greater King, the Savior of Israel and hope of the 
believing Gentile, declared with the only assev- 
eration he ever used, that even a cup of cold water 
only, bestowed in pure charity, should by no means 
lose its rewEird. Go then, and seek for the ^' house- 
less child of want," and bring him to your door — 
go wipe the tear from sorrow's weary eye— soothe 
the widow's grief, and calm the orphan's fear — ' 
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let the blessing of them who are ready to perish, 
come upon thee ; for heaven is often in the beggar^s 
benediction ; and a mighty woe may be concealed 
in his heavy moan, as he goes empty and hungry, 
or shivering with cold from thy door. 

To return to my narrative. After Charles had 
departed, Mrs. Armly (at her aunt's particular 
request) sat down by her, to rehearse those parts 
of her life that were proper for Mary to hear ; for 
the old saint declared, she really longed to hear 
about that good John Armly, of whom she had 
often heard her friends Dame Brown and Charles 
speak, as a spotless follower of the lowly Lamb. 
First of all, said Mrs. Armly, permit me to relate 
the many acts of kindness shown to Mary and me, 
by Charles Brown and his excellent grandmother* 

O, said Mrs. Worthy, interrupting her, their 
ways and doings are well known to me, so it will 
be an old story. It is, she added, really surprising 
how much good they do with the means providence 
has placed in their hands. Many young men like 
Charley, would insist on building a new house, and 
a larger one than their present dwelling ; but no— • 
when Susan expresses a wish of the kind, he direct- 
ly says, " our house is plenty good enough — if we 
set out to have a new one, there will be nothing 
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left to give to the poor." My old friend was left 
mistress of the farm during her natural life ; at 
her decease it was to belong to Charley's father. 
He is gone ; and the twins are equal heirs when 
their grandmother leaves the world. She loves 
Charley's generous disposition, and gives him one- 
fourth of their yearly income, to clothe himself 
and give away what he chooses. The lad might 
dress like a gentleman when he attends meeting, 
if he pleased. But no-*-though Susan frets about the 
coarse wool hat, and common brown fustian round- 
about, her brother will not alter his apparel : he 
saves his money, or produce, to cheer by his bounty 
the hearts of the poor. In all Wiltshire county, I 
believe there is not Charley Brown's equal — ^but, I 
am doing all the talk — I refused to hear theo 
praise him, and have taken up time in doing it my- 
self: — ^well, Heaven bless my son Charley. Now I 
will listen to thee. 

Mrs. Armly described to her interested auditor, 
the character of her departed husband ; and gave her 
some of the particulars relating to their residence 
together at Halcyon Villa, and their marriage — 
settlement at Jessamine Lawn, manner of living, 
&;c. She spoke of her little son— mentioned his 
dying smites, and almost smiled herself, as she said, 
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*^ I hate a mother, a husband, and one child already 
in heaven ; casting her mild eye with an expression 
of holy triumph toward the blue expanse, as though 
fidth could pierce the lofty arch, and view their 
beatified spirits before the throne of the Lamb. 

But the afternoon is flown, said she ; the sun is 
down — ^Mary rose very early this morning, and 
perhaps she may as well take a cup of milk (for 
my reader should be informed, that dame Brown 
had put up a gallon of milk, and a pint jug of cream 
for her three friends) and go to bed* She is accus* 
tomed to early hours on each side of the sun ; 
usually rising with the lark, and going to rest with 
the lamb. 

That is an excellent thing, indeed, replied Mrs* 
Worthy. My &ther used to say, that early rising, 
and adhering to regularity in retiring at night, he 
reckoned among the apostle Paul's '^ whatsoever 
things are honest, comely, and of good report ;'' for, 
he said, loungers in bed wasted the Master's time, 
#ven Master Jesus, who hath bought a sinful world 
with his blood ; therefore, they were dishonest. It 
is true, he said, ^^early rising was only one thing — 
there were a great many things to go with it ; but it 
was by itself praiscoworthy in blooming youth, and 
well for manhood ; except, as the prophet said, for 
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each as rise early to follow strong drink, on whom 
rested iooe»" 

Thy great grandfather, — I mean my poor dear 
father, said Mrs. Worthy, (recollecting that Mary 
was a stranger to their natural affinity to each 
other) my excellent father was in the constant 
hahit of rising at four in the morning, for more 
than forty years ; he retired to a small apartment 
in the garret, and there remained till five, when he 
called th y called my sister and me. It seems as 
though I can almost hear him sing^ even now, 

** Come my children, rise and pray, 
Driye dull sloth and sleep away.'* 
Larks and linnets on the wing, 
Chaunt the mom's eternal King. 

He was a beautiful singer : And then the dear old 
saint inquired if Mary was a songster ; to which 
Mrs* Armly replied, that she was gifted in that 
way, and told the little girl she might sing her 
father's evening song before she retired : 

Mary instantly began ; fox iier obedience was as 
prompt as her face was lovely ; etjeidshe sung as foU 
lows : 

The bright orb of day has sunk in the welt, 
The halo about it is gone j 
VOL. 2. 2 
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The robin, the linnet and lark are at rest. 
While I carol my evening song 

Of praise to the Holy, the holiest One. 

How constant his watch and how tender his care. 
Of my life, my health and my peace ; 
How ready to hear Mary's evening prayer. 
When she bends at his altar of grace. 

To worship the Holy, the holiest one. — 

A rap at the street door interrupted Mary's sing- 
ing, and was followed by the entrance of Mrs. 
Thompson, the doctress mentioned by Mrs. Wor- 
thy, who apologized for coming so late ; saying, 
she had been called upon suddenly to go out to 
Mount Pleasant, to see Mistress Elderoy's eldest 
daughter, who had been sadly hurt by a fall ; and 
it was feared she would be a cripple. " I prepared 
a bath, said she, of strong bitter herbs, and tarried 
through its operation ; after which I applied a large 
plaster to her hip and back ; and it altogether de- 
tained me several hours. But, excepting the pain 
you have suffered to day, I think there is an advan- 
tage attending this delay, as it is better to lie in 
bed a few hours afler this kind of plaster is appli- 
ed ; for it will cause a general, though moderate 
perspiration over your whole frame — ^powerful is 
the virtue in this plaster. I had the recipe from 
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a Swiss florist, arborist, botanist, and saint, if ever 
Paul was one. He is gone, they tell me, from this 
world of pain — of course I know where — ^Heaven 
is his home ; and is just big enough to hold his 
noble spirit. He gave me a number of valuable 
recipes, and several written lectures on herbs. He 
pitied my state of poverty and widowhood, and 
dear man, he said he honored his Creator's gifts, 
let them be lodged where they might ; and that the 
gift of healing was of the good Samaritan character. 
If Jesus saw fit to entrust it in the weaker vessel, 
it did not oftend him ; but it was amen, so be it, O 
Lord. Why he gave me a recipe to make a cough 
syrup, tj^at has done (with God's blessing upon it) 
such wonderful cures, that a druggist oftered me 
(privately) two hundred pounds sterling for it — 
but, Mr. , I declare his name is slipped by me, 

charged me never to sell this gift to any branch of 
the medical craft, or their agents the apothecaries ; 
if I felt disposed to part with my treasure while I 
continued to practice, give it, he says, to the world 
at once, publish it far and wide. 

The last time I ever saw the blessed creature, 
(I shall never forget it) he stopped at my humble 
door, and called out, "friend Thompson," (I stepped 
to the wagon in a hurry) here is a small bundle for 
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you — a small bundle indeed — there was ten pounds 
of rare herbs — I want the pay said he, smiling — ^1 
want a pint of fresh syrup for my dear wife, who 
appears to be somewhat consumptive — ^try tomake 
it, and have it ready against this day week, I will 
endeavor to call, if — and he paused — if I come to 
Bath, But should I never call again, try to send 

it to Mr. Lillie, ^and do try to get an interest 

in heaven ; and he drove off. ^But how I act, 

said the doctress — to sit an hour with the plaster 
in my hand, indulging myself in chat. Come, let 
me help you to go to bed ; and then I will warm 
your poor old back with a good rubbing ; and put 
on the plaster. But I see, there — theje, don't 
hurry — rise slow — ^now for it — ^leaui on me — ^we 
get along right well. I see you have company — 
friends from the country, I expect; though the 
woman's pale cheek don't say " country air and 
village fare ;" but who may she be, pray ; and the 
little beauty, that went into t'other room with 
her? 

That woman is a poor, rich widow, answered 
Mrs. Worthy, poor in purse, but rich in faith. 
The little girl is her only child that's living. 
They have come to live with me in my old age, 
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and were recommended by my worthy old friend 
Phebe Brown. Their name is Armly. 

Armly ! cried Mrs. Thompson, why dear me, that 
is the name of my charitable friend, that I have 
been telling of. — ^How surprising ! — ^Well, I think, 
sure enough, she must be consumptive ; I should 
like to talk with her awhile. Old Deborah, Mis- 
tress Elderoy's faithful nursery woman, would be 
delighted to see her — she set so much' by her 
husband. 

Mrs. Armly and Mary heard all that passed, 
as a single partition only parted the two bed rooms ; 
and Mary clung to her mother, whispering, dear, 
dear fether I 

<< A good name is better than precious ointment,'^ 
said her mother ; what I have now heard is like 
balm to my heart. 

Mrs. Thompson called the next day, to inquire 
how the lame back felt, and to see the strangers. 
She was endowed with great gifls in discernment 
and knowledge of consumptive cases ; and it pained 
her benevolent heart, to witness the sure marks of 
decline upon our gentle widow;— her eye was too 
bright — ^her hands too pale and thin ; — she looked, 
and thought, but said nothing about her fears, till 
Mrs. Worthy mentioned her friend's first motive 

*2 
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for coming to Bath, even to take in fine washing, 
&c. — Mrs. Thompson shook her head, saying, don't 
attempt such a thing— consent to come under my 
plastering hand for a time. I will do my very 
best toward patching you up ; and gladly too, for 
the sake of the good man we have lost, your hus- 
band I mean. 

" Not lost, but gone before," repeated the gentle 
widow. She then thanked the kind Mrs. Thomp- 
son for her benevolent offer ; but declined embra- 
cing it at present, as she felt better than she did a 
few weeks before ; and must make immediate ex- 
ertions to earn something for the support of herself 
and child. Should my cough return, she added, 
I might think I was really sick ; for it is always 
attended with severe pain in my lefl side. But I 
have neither at present, and though not healthy 
as formerly, I am able to do some work, and hope 
I shall soon find employ. 

A set of plain shirts were sent to Mrs. Armly, 
the next week ; and with Mary's assistance they 
were accomplished seasonably. The money came, 
and a piece of sheeting with it; that was no sooner 
made up, than a second was supplied, and so on, 
that in six months Mrs. Armly and Mary had 
gained by persevering industry, fourteen guinilas. 
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Order and harmony presided at Mrs. Worthy's 
cottage. Its inmates made a trio of love. Piety 
toward God, each other and every mortal concer- 
ned with them, marked every action or accent of 
the two widows ; and Mary improved from hour 
to hour in every amiahle outward moral quality. 
Jfamily worship was attended regularly morning 
and evening. At noon Mary read a portion of 
scripture to her aunt and mother, previous to their 
rising from dinner. In the evening she usually 
committed to memory a few verses of scripture ; 
and sung a hymn before she went to bed. Her 
hour to retire was eight o'clock ; and she rose at 
five. In the depth of winter, this child, now in 
her twelfth year, put on her clothes without a light, 
and as soon as this was done, she dropped softly 
upon her knees by the bed side, and silently in- 
voked the blessing of God. She kindled the fire 
every morning, and assisted to get their breakfast, 
put the house in order, and plyed her needle with 
the indefatigable constancy of the most industri- 
ous matron at forty. 

Mrs- Worthy's astonishment only kept pace with 
her praises, as she Viewed the behavior of her dear 
sister's little grand-daughter; and Mftj. Armly, 
though uncommonly moderate in her commendatory 
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expressions, acknowledged to her aunt in private^ 
that Mary was an extraordinary child. 

From eight to ten at night, the aunt and niece 
conversed together on various subjects, with that 
peculiar interest and openness, that marks chris« 
tian intercourse among endeared relatives, with 
" love unfeigned." At their first living together, 
these private tete-a-tetes were a good deal devoted 
to the mutual disclosure of events, that had occur- 
red to them during their Icmg separation ; setting 
up an " Ebenezer" here and there, tb commemo- 
rate the goodness of God, in bearing them up ^^ as 
on eagles wings,'^ in the midst of trials and crosses, 
losses and privations, dangers and fears ; saying, 
that like Israel of old, they had been led ^^ like an 
horse in the wilderness," preserved from stumbling 
or falling by the way. 

Mrs. Worthy informed her niece, that her feth- 
er lost his property by fire ; and that he died of a 
pleurisy, bitterly lamenting his unreasonable cruel- 
ty to his deceased wife and her only child ; that 
his second wife afterward went to live in her cous- 
in's family, as chambermaid — ^that for a number of 
years she had heard nothing from her, and did not 
even know that she was yet living. 

Mrs. Armly wept over these miseries, that she 
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knew were the consequences of impiety toward 
God, and obstinate rejection of his grace. How 
true is the proverb, said she, and how often verifi- 
ed, " the scomer shall be brought low." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



** Thrice flew thy dart, and thrice my peace was shun!** 

FREauEWTLY during the winter, Mrs. Thompson, 
in her friendly calls at the cottage, administered a 
friendly warning to Mrs. Armly, to relax from her 
unwearied attention to sewing, and gave many a 
gentle hint, that she was assisting the progress of 
a disease, which though slow, was sure to accom- 
plish its sad purpose. Mrs. Worthy entreated, 
and Mary wept. As the spring advanced, that 
season so peculiar in exposing the flattering features 
of " consumption wan," Mrs. Armly was obliged 
to resign her needle, in a great measui'e ; and &om 
a sense of duty, she consented to adopt means pre- 
scribed by Mrs. Thompson for healing the breaches 
in hdr constitution, and set about repairing her 
wasted strength, by rest from personal toil. But, 
alas ! the breach was too wide for any but miracu- 
lous power to close ; and her nature too deeply ex- 
hausted for human care to restore. She declined 
gradually from week to week, through the summer, 
sinking gently, and calmly too, into a state of bodily 
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helplessness, that rendered Mary's task of attend- 
ing her extremely hazardous, for so delicate a 
frame as hers. Yet she would not resign it night 
nor day. She entreated Mrs. Thompson and her 
aunt Worthy, not to make her so very miserable, 
as to forbid her doing every thing for her mother. 
*' Who watched ray helpless infancy ?" she would 
ask, in the most pleading tone — Who has waited on 
my feeble childhood ? ah ! my mother, my mother : it 
is impossible for me to do enough for my dear sufifer- 
ing mother. I must try — I must try to repay some 
of her tenderness. How powerful is filisd affection 
in a virtuous well-taught mind. 

Mary dressed and undressed the dear invalid — 
bathed her pale hands and burning throbbing 
temples, raised her loved emaciated form from the 
pillows many times in the day, and sat behind to 
support her — she made her cooling beverage, and 
held the cop to those dear lips, from whence had 
flowed the purest streams of instructive eloquence, 
to form her mind to virtue, and lead her young 
heart to God. She prepared her bowl of weak 
cocoa every morning, and sat by the bed to give 
her nourishment before taking her own breakfast, 
though Mrs. Thompson insisted there was danger 
of injuring herself by doing it; and told her, that 
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a consumption was not free from contagious infiu* 
ence. Mary heeded not ; and could mortal eyes 
have pierced to her secret soul, it would have been 
seen there, " I do not wish to live without my mo- 
ther," Every morning she combed the lovely locks 
of ebon hair, that were now moistened by consump* 
tive dews ; put on her plain cap with assiduous care ; 
and every night she chafed the swollen feet, to 
give them temporary relief from pain. 

In the commencement of autumn, Mrs. Armly 
appeared to revive again. Her strength was so 
far restored, as to enable her to walk across the 
room, and sit up a greater part of the day. Her 
pains decreased, her cough abated, and her appetite 
was keen. Mary thought her beloved mother was 
getting well, and her joy was unbounded ; and could 
her attentions have admitted of enlargement, it 
would have taken place. It seemed as though her 
mind was continually on the stretch of painful in- 
tensity, to invent some new thing to relieve, to 
please, to gratify the object of her fondest love. 

" Let her alone," said Mrs. Thompson, in reply to 
a private inquiry to her aunt, whether it would be 
best to sufi^r the ignorance of childhood to be thus 
imposed vtjpoay hy an alteration that was thought 
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to be merely " an illusion of life,** common to the 
disease. What shall we do, said she ? 

Mrs. Thompson reasoned upon the subject in this 
way— that as " dying hope" was revived in Mary's 
tender bosom, her health would be benefited ; and 
then said she, the dear little creature's strength 
may be renewed, to prepare her for the last con- 
ffict. 

This revival was viewed by Mrs. Worthy as a 
distinguished blessing ; for it extended through the 
intellectual as well as animal system. With the 
entire prostration of her bodily strength, Mrs. 
Armly's mind had evinced a mournful sympathy ; 
but now there appeared to be a resurrection of her 
mental powers ; and the spirit in coming up out of 
" the swellings of Jorda^j," triumphantly soared on 
the lofly wings of faith, as it were, defying its 
drooping clay-prison to press it with the moulder- 
ing wall fitny more ; and seemed to say, I'll watch 
for the next attack upon thee, and burst through 
some chasm, in a moment propitious to flight, leav- 
ing thee to thy mother, the earth, and thy sister 
the worm. This resuscitation of her powers was 
improved by Mrs, Armly, with christian faithfiiK 
ness, in administering consolation to her beloved 
aunty and counsel most excellent to ber devoted 
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child. 8he soon discovered that an expectation of 
her restoration to health, was ardently embraced 
by the latter ; and without consulting either doc- 
tress or aunt, she determined to assault at once 
a hope so vain, at the first opening afforded from 
Mary's lips. The opportunity soon presented, 
when with her usual sweet simplicity she expressed 
her affectionate delight, at seeing her dear mother 
^'almost well again;" saying," now yoi^ will not 
go and leave poor Mary.^ — O, I was afraid you 
would die." 

Mary spoke these words, just as she had com- 
pleted her task of chafing the still swollen feet of 
her mother ; and after placing the blanket and coun- 
terpane properly, took her seat by the bed, and 
opened her bible to read the evening portion of 
that sacred word, now more precious than ever to 
the languishing object before her. " Only think, 
mother, you have been up ever since eight o'clock 
in the morning," began Mary, as she opened her 
bible — and added what is inserted above. 

This opportunity must not be passed over, 
thought the mother ; and she quickly responded, 
)ff the question, **Do8t thou think the danger is 
over, Mary?" 
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Mary. Yei, mother — do not you think so? ar« 
you not getting well? 

Mrs. Armly, My dear child, thy inquiries are 
offered in very plain terms ; and as thou art ever 
ready to trust my word, as well as obey my injunc- 
tions upon all occasions, it becomes me to reply 
with equal plainness. Thou knowest, Mary, that 
I highly disapprove of deception or wavering from 
pure truth. One of the earliest lessons I remem- 
ber, receiving, from thy grandmother Hallett, was 
always to use plainness of speech, in answering a 
reasonable question, and especially to observe a 
strict, undeviating principle of simple honesty, in 
my communications with children, should I attain 
to maturity. She said, (and I have heard the same 
remark from thy father's lips,) that equivocation 
was a minor lie, and that children knew it was 
wrong ; and despised, while they might detect it, 
even in parents. All dissembled speeches are but 
lies in a mask, and lead on to gross falsehood. It 
certainly is a mistaken idea, that always to expose 
the truth, is unnecessary, when direct mquiry de- 
mands information upon a subject of consequence to 
the inquirer. It would be highly improper in the 
present case, for me to refuse giving thee my 
opinion as to my recovery ; and absolutely crimi- 
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nal should T account myself, was I to indulge e(k* 
minate weakness in framing a reply to thy ques- 
tions* No, my Mary, thy mother must not so 
wrong her conscience, or sully thy young mipd. 
It is a mark of rebellion against the decrees of 
God, to " put far away the evil day." I wish thee 
to learn to look sorrow in the fiice, for she is con- 
stantly travelling the high road, leading from the 
womb to the grave ; and has a portion of groans 
and tears for all, especially for those who love their 
friends too much: — ^Mary . understands this. I 
have often told thee, I would be conteht with far 
less a portion of thy love ; aad have entreated thee 
to give me only the lowest seat, and leave to thy 
Redeemer (what is his rightful due) the throne in 
thy heart. Now, my child, listen to me with 
composure, and look to Jesus for more strength ; 
remember, he is able and ready to sustain thee, if 
thou wilt only believe and trust him: — ^I am not 
really getting well, nor do I expect to recover. 
The late alteration in me, that has revived thy 
tender spirits, is but a recess from pain and weak- 
ness, that resembles the sun emerging from one 
cloud to pass under another, upon an April sky. 
The soft breezes of a new bom autumn, axe per- 
mitted to refresh my decaying vitals; but the 
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hoarse winds and frosts that portend its departure, 
proclaim their harsh influence also. The seeds 
of consumption were sown in my constitution, long 
before I became a wife or mother. Their progres- 
sion has been slow — so slow, indeed, that I was 
not aware of my real state, till last spring, when I 
was obliged to resign my work, and to lay by. 
Then a universal languor overspread my whole 
system ; and I was incompetent even to the task of 
saying, Mary do not fatigue thyself. Thou hast 
seen me lay silent for whole days in succession, 
scarce able to swallow the medicine or nourish- 
ment administered by thy tender hand. Indeed, 
the last three months s^em to me, like an insula- 
ted space in my existence ; while my feelings at pre- 
sent denote, that disconnected and lethargic as 
they have been, the. disease has not ceased its 
operative influence in unison with the march of 
time. I feel the sentence of death, even in the revi- 
val that has so delighted my child ; and thanks be 
rendered to the name my soul adores, I am blest 
with a reconciled mind, that sinks low and dwells 
deep in his most holy will. Can eternal uncrea- 
ted Wisdom err ? Can infinite, unfathomable love 
be unkind? No, my child, no — the wheels of 
providence, roll along the golden pavement of mer* 
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cy and truths and though their movements are often 
very mysterious to the view of short-sighted mor- 
tals, let heaven and earth consent, that goodness 
sways the whole. I have power to add no more — 
not now — I must rest — attend to thy devotionsi 
my dear, and go to hed. Read to me first, how- 
ever, in that blessed book — read the hundred and 
third Psalm — ^be firm Mary, be firm — ^give up thy 
mother — to God ! — ^Recollect thy father's words : 
that we had no right to say " Our Father," if we 
could not add—" thy will be done?'—" in earth as 

it is in heaven." There 

was a power in this testimony — that power which 
hushed the boiling lake Genessaret, and said to 
oceans in their fiirious toss, " be still." Grief 
seemed forbid to swell its sails in Mary's bosom, 
to drive her little bark on to the quicksands of 
tumultuous sorrow, or shipwreck her young mind 
on the rocks of rebellious despair. She had lis- 
tened to every hallowed syllable, as though an 
angel or her Savior spoke; and as the word 
" heaven" was uttered, she kissed it off the lips 
of her tutelar friend, sSoflly whispering, "dearest 
mother, I will — ^I will — try I" 

Notwithstanding this great e^rt of Mrs. Arm« 
}j^'s and tKe ajj^parent exhaustion of nature that 
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compelled her to stop, she rested quietly that 
night; &lling into a soft slumber just as Mary fin- 
ished reading the seventeenth verse, "But the 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, upon them that fear him, and his righteous- 
ness unto children's children" ^Her voice ceas- 
ed ;— but her eye pursued the inspired song ; and 
as she viewed the * eighteenth verse, she thought 
upon Jesus' command to pray " thy will be done,'* 
^. — ^her little form gently moved from the seat, 
and kneeling by the bed in silent prayer, she be- 
sought the commander in chief over heaven's hosts, 
to help her to obey. — She finished the Psalm, and 
went to bed. 

From that evening, Mrs. Armly, faithful to her 
trust, ceased not to warn, instruct, and comfort her 
little daughter, at every private interview, till her 
distressing cough recommenced its ravages upon 
her vitals, that rendered further effort impractica- 
ble, and. weary nature sank beneath its force* 

Ifk November, when the yellow foliage is strip- 
ped from the trees, and strewed upon the ground, 
represents pale withering age descending to the 



* To such as keep his covenant ; and to those that re- 
member his commandments to do them. See Psalm 103. 
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tomb, Mary Armly, then in her thirteenth year, 
closed the eyes of her sainted mother, who fell 
asleep in Jesus, saying, << weep not for me." 

When Mrs. Worthy beheld her valued niece in 
the shroud and coffin, she forgot, for a moment, all 
about Mary's ignorance of her mother's early his- 
tory, as she exclaimed, '< Ah ! lovely victim to a 
Other's cruelty, how like my first Anna dear dost 
thou lie in thy narrow bed ! Well, thy spirit may 
now be joined with her's in sweetest harmony, of 
adoring praise to him that loved" — She paused — 
as if recollecting herself— then looking on the 
pale and trembling Mary, who murmured '^ is it 
possible ?'• and repeated the words " victim to a 
fiither's cruelty :" she said, '^ never mind the excla- 
mations of a bewildered old woman, thou angelic 
mourner — I shall be calmer by and by." — But 
Maiy Armly, like her ancient and holy name-sake, 
kept these sayings in her heart. 

We shall now attend the last scene, relating to 
our third faded branch of the wreath from Jessa- 
mine Lawn ; and as we follow its withered leaves 
to their silent bed, let the cold breeze that whistles 
around the sepultured ashes of humanity, be perfu- 
med with the prayer, " May we die the death of 
the righteous, and our mortal end resemble theirs." 
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Mrs. Thompson, the kind doctress I have men- 
tioned, was extensively known in the city of Bath ; 
and through all Wiltshire county. Nor was she 
quite unknown in London, the pride of England, 
or York, its northern metropolis. Many a weary 
invalid, that resorted to the celebrated waters at 
Bath, to try if healing virtue was in them, had 
been benefited by the balsamic cordials, herb 
syrups, and warm plasters, prepared and adminis- 
tered by Mrs. Thompson. Hie reader may be 
certain she had her share of popularity ; and they 
are likewise informed, that she was at the time 
of Mrs. Armly's decease, in the zenith of her pro* 
fessional reign. Like every truly benevolent char* 
acter» this devoted friend to blooming Hygea, watch- 
ed for opportunities to aSbrd the service of her in- 
fluence with the rich, to the afiSicted poor; and 
Mrs. Armly's passage through the last stage of 
consumption, was abundantly favored thereby. 
From one lady she obtained three guineas, that 
were gently placed in the feverish, but grateful 
hand ; from a second she brou^t a chintz robe 
suitable for Annans delicate frame, that could 
scarcely endure the pressure of necessary attire ; 
from another, she borrowed a spring rocking chaii « 
that required no exertion of its oocupanl» when 
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, deeirouat^ exercise; and could be ehanged into a 
couch, by unlocking its joints, and would bend to re- 
lieve the suilferer, admitting of a recumbent posture. 
As to fruits and conserves, many an errand did they 
afford her to the sick room of her friend's decaying- 
partner; delighting to perfume the air of that hal- 
lowed apartment, with the orange from Savoy, or 
clustered grapes from Lisbon. Her assiduous care 
over the pale clay, continued to the very last mo- 
ment of animation; and when that had ceased, by 
the spirit's flight, she sought to do it every possible 
remaining service, in directing, advising, assisting, 
and I may add, in conducting its interment. 

She must not be carried to the " stranger's field," 
said this faithful friend of the two " pious depart- 
ed;" — Anna Armly shall have a' home among 
Friends. And off she set to call upon the overseers 
ox that burial ground, to petition, like Abraham of 
old, for a place to bury her valued dead. — This 
object accomplished, her friendly feet trod in the 
humble procession as third mourner, with an old 
Friend by her sMfe ; and as the coffin was let down 
into the cold cell, she involuntarily reached out both 
hands, saying, gently — easy, if you please, Mr. 
Sexton— -and these — ^all is safe, escaped her lips ; — 
now let us remember the last words of our friend^ 
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who likd her suflferiug Master, hath bid us, not 
to weep for her, but for ourselves. — 

Mary bore on her heart, as a " magic spell," 
the command of her last naourned parent, " be 
firm ;" and followed her beloved remains, by the 
side of her grand aunt ; who leaning on the slender 
arm of this lovely orphan, ejaculated the warm 
petition, "Lover of children succor this shorn 
lamb !" And he will, thought she — he surely will ; 
for who hath <^ ever seen the righteous forsaken, or 
his seed beggiiTg bread." 
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CHAPTER III. 



What ! but one bud of ftU this beauteous wreath 
Survives the frost ? the chilling frost of death ! 
Cries tlie young reader^ as with mournful eye. 
She learns that Anna in the grave doth lie.— . 
Hush ! gentle youth, repeat no more that moan. 
O'er withered leaves secreted in the tomb....^. 
Each fraghint flower is with its ancient root. 
Safe from oppression'sarm— or— cloven foot— 
And e'en its withered leaves shall live again. 
When chilling death resigns his gloomy rei^^ i 
And to the grave will Resurrection Power, 
CryfuU gorged, enemy thy preyrestore.-- 
• ••.• ,••• 
Now come my youthful reader, come away— 
From Anna's shroud, and grave, and peaceful.day. 
Walk with my orphan in the sacred road. 
That leads to honor, happiness and God ! 

My dear mother willsuflfer no more, no more for- 
ever I She " is happy" — why should I weep? I will 
try to " be firm." Thus spake the orphan Mary, 
as ebe returned from the burial of her maternal 
guidey fmd entered her aunt's cottage again — ^her 
cheek was pale, and her eye was mournful, but its 
expression calmly solemn, and sedately mild. ** I 
wUl now tiy to take good care of you* aunt Worthy^ 
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as my beloved mother told me. She said, " never 
fi)rsake her while she wishes to keep thee ; but 
nourish her old age.'' This she said to me afler 
Lady L. asked my dear mother to give me away 
to her daughter, the young countess that sent us 
the guineas. O, aunt, I had rather stay here, if 
you will have me— though I know those ladies are 
very, very kind. 

Have thee ! sweet blossom ! cried the old pilgrim, 
clasping Mary to her bosom~why thou art my 
child, my only, only child. I can never be half so 
thankful as I ought to be, for such a blessing as 
thou art. I see thy mother^sand thy grandmoth- 
ers virtues too, living in thee. 

Aunt Worthy, said Mary, looking anxiously in 
her face, shall I oflfend you by asking what you 
meant, when you called my dear mother a victim 
to her fiither's cruelty ? — ^I fear I have done wrong, 
added the sweet girl, bending her eyes downward, 
and blushing at the same time — ^I — but you need 
not tell me, if you think it improper for me to 
know. My dear parents have given me lessons 
about curiosity and asking questions in the wrong 
place ; but when you mentioned my grandmother, 
whom you seem to have known very well, I really 
forgot myself at the moment — so do excuse me this 
time. 

VOL. 2. 4 
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The doting aunt was moved by that s[iiiit of in 
dulgcnco so common in aged persons toward the 
young and amiable, and exclaimed with consider- 
able warmth, " done wrong?" I see nothing wrong 
about thee — what can be more natural than for a 
dear grandchild to ask about her good grandmo- 
ther, that went to heaven long before she was 
born? thy parents were Wessed people — tliat's 
truth — ^but may be — they might have been a little 
too particular. 

" O, no — no — dear aunt Worthy — ^not too any 
thing, except too kind to me." 

Mrs. Worthy declared that was impossible ; but 
my dear Mary, thou hast put a question to me — I 
really forget exactly what it was — my poor old 
head ia so confused by our late affliction — didst 
thou inquire about thy mother, or thy grandmo- 
ther? 

Mary said it was the former ; but she should 
love to hear of both ; but not to worry your head 
aunt — do not mind it now. I will boil some cocoa 
for your supper, and read a chapter to you, then 
you will pray for us, and afler that I can assist yoa 
to go to bed. 

Heavenly disposition, thought the old pilgrim — 
if the bud is so sweet, what must the open flower 
be : and suddenly an idea struck her partial fancy, 
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that the little orphan would be a remarkable char- 
acter in future life. She thought it her duty to 
gratify the afiectionate inquiries of such a tooman- 
ly child ; and as Mrs. Armly never expressed a 
determination always to keep their kindred con- 
nection a secret, Mrs. Worthy resolved to unfold 
it, with every thing else that related to their for- 
mer days, and as soon as her own mind became 
more tranquil, and the edge of Mary's sorrow was 
a little blunted by the lapse of time. 

The week following her mother's burial, our 
orphan undertook to wash every article of bed and 
wearing apparel, late in use by the dear deceased ; 
and with almost superstitious care she folded every 
thing that belonged to her, and placed them in 
the trunk, whore the little pocket book was, that 
she had never, till now, taken in her own hand. 
Ah, here is thy present, aunt Worthy, said the 
sweet girl ; I have not seen it since we came here:— 
at first we were so busy ; and then my dear mother 
was. sick so long — 1 believe I will keep it in this 
tnmk, it will be safe here. — 

Mrs. Worthy asked if she had noticed the nam« 
(hat was on it. " ' 

No, aunt, replied Mary, and took it again in her 
liand. — O, that sweet beloved name — and she 
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Inoked tbo queatioo, " whM doep (Mb meant" ImU 
said nothing. 

An explanation ensued ; and the account given 
bjr Mrs, Worthy, that was listened to with painful 
interest, served to increase the filial veneiation, 
and admiring regard that Mary entertained of 
her mother's character — and she exclaimed, " at 
seven years of age my mother was a christian" — 
but I, her favored child am not — at twelve — and 
some months beside. But I will try, more than 
ever, to seek the Lord, who can make me one — 
and I will look at this dear pocket book, and re. 
member my mother's early sorrows. Then you 
are really my aunt, continued the sweet mourner ; 
and I never knew it till now. I recollect my dear 
mother once said to me, when I asked why she 
went to live at Halcyon villa, that if we both lived 
till I was eighteen years old, she would tell me ; 
and that she hoped by that time I should be an 
established christian. 

And I trust in heaven's goodness that thou wilt, 
my darling ; and thy mother will see thee walking 
in the narrow way that leadeth unto life. 

dwelling of Mrs. Worthy, was set 
by her grand niece, in whom ac- 
and neatness, appeared to reside 
ease ; and though her small taper 
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fingers seemed to denote the absence of strength, 
they willingly encountered the labor of scouring 
every tin, pewter, or wooden vessel in the house, 
as well as to polish a large silver porringer, the 
only remaining memento of her aunt's former cir- 
cumstances in life. That this article survived the 
wreck of her husband's property, was owing to its 
descending to Mrs* Worthy from her maternal 
grandfather. It sustained marks of antiquity and 
grandeur, being richly ornamented with a wreath 
of flowers, that past round the outside, and were 
joined to a motto placed on the front, " maternal 
love." The inside was originally set off* by a 
gold wash, in the middle of which was a coat of 
arms, that represented a dove with an olive leaf in 
her mouth ; and a rainbow set above it in a cloud. 
A generous creditor of Mr. Worthy's declared it an 
unjust act to deprive Mrs. Worthy of an ancient 
family relic ; and he bid it in for her at his own 
cost, when the funiture and plate were sold. 

Mrs. Worthy now presented it to our orphan for 
her own, saying, she was the lovely possessor of a 
vessel that had survived the wreck of mortality 
through three generations ; for, though it came to 
her in her grandfather's will, she had been inform- 
ed it was made for his mother, and presented by 

her father, when she was a year old. 

*4 
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All things being set in order, (and eren Mrs* 
Worthy^s old fashioned arm chair received a new 
polish under Mary's careful hand) the industrious 
orphan begged the &yor of her friend Mrs* 
Thompson, to obtain some work for her, that she 
might earn her own brecul, and not be consuming 
her aunt's substance, that she said was not hardly 
sufficient to make old age comfortable. 

Mrs. Thompson said it was praise-worthy in 
Mary to desire this: and the friendly woman, 
knowing from experience that constant employ was 
a ready antidote to moumfbl recollections, imme- 
diately procured a set of shirts for the fair little 
needlewoman, whose niceness and despatch soon 
rendered her a very popular seamstress, and brought 
her hands a sufficiency of work, and to her purse 
considerable money. 

Mary lived at the cottage two years after her 
mother's decease, laboring diligently with her 
hands — spaying the tenderest attentions to her ve- 
nerable relative, and earnestly seeking the knowl- 
edge and fear of the Lord. 

The day, two years in advance from her niece's 
interment in Friends' burying ground, Mrs. Wor- 
thy was called from the valley of age, to ascend 
the mountain of Zion, to glow with perennial bloom 
in the presence of the Lamb. Her transition from 
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mortal toinunortality was rather sudden to Mary, 
bat it was gentle and full of peace; A few days 
prior to her dismissal, Mrs. Worthy complained of 
weakness and trembling in her limbs, and an un- 
usual faintness at her stomach. Mrs. Thompson 
called at the cottage twice in every day ; not, she 
said to administer medical aid, for the case was 
beyond human skill, as it was undoubtedly the last 
stage of consumption of the blood, the malady at- 
tached to four score years. To die, said Mrs. 
Thompson, will be easy work for our worthy 
friend, for her soul is prepared for Heaven, and 
her body is ripe, mellow ripe for the grave ; and 
I shall be sadly disappointed if her latest moment 
is not a picture of her present quiet. 

[Mrs. Worthy then lay in a profound slumber, 
soil as an infant's repose.] 

She ofifered to provide Mary with a companion 
to remain day and night at the cottage ; but the 
heroic girl declined, saving I wish for none — I am 
not afraid — only I crave seeing you, my dear Mrs. 
Thompson, as oflen as your engagements will per- 
mit. 

This the kind doctress bid her be sure of; and 
as she rose to go, directed Mary, in case Mrs. 
Worthy altered suddenly, to call upon Mrs. Ray- 
mond, her next door neighbor, who would rea- 
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dily attend, and also would send for her. The 
next morning after this conversation, just as the 
sun rose and sparkled on the deep blue waters of 
Avon, that rolled by the cottage on the east, Mrs. 
Worthy spoke, and requested her darling to 
raise her head a little, as she breathed with some 
difficulty ; this done, she said, I thank thee'sweet 
child — God bless thee — Jesus dwell with thee — 

the holy Comforter seal thee unto but — I 

cannot see my Mary — ^where art thou ? 

Here, beloved aunt, said Mary, kissing the 
wrinkled forehead — close by. 

Well, all is right — all is kind — Heaven is be- 
gun — she ceased ; and Mary, who at first thought 
her aunt had fallen asleep, (as she had seen her 
before, with an unfinished sentence upon her lips,) 
soon perceived that her breath was gone. She 
therefore left the bed, to seek for assistance at the 
next door, but on reaching their own that led into 
the street, she saw Mrs.*Thompson crossing it to 
meet her. 

" I have had such an impression on my mind, 
this morning, said the kind doctress, that I must 
call here, Mary, 4 could not stop for breakfast. 
How is the old pilgrim ?" 

Happy, I doubt not, replied the tearful orphans- 
come and see. 
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Ah I she is at rest — sure enough* Now my 
love, I will do myself the honor to dress this sancti- 
fied piece of clay for the coffin, you can prohahly 
come at your dear aunt's cap in a moment — give 
me the linen sheet that you will foid marked A. 
H. and then retire to the west room, while I per- 
form my office of duty to these precious remains. 

All was done decently and in order. Mrs. 
Thompson spoke for the coffin— assisted in remov- 
ing her friend's old body from the bed to her nar. 
rower cot — she put a pillow beneath her head — 
folded the withered hands upon the chest — ^view- 
ed her peaceful countenance, and said to Mary, 
who stood silent by, " precious in the sight of the 
Lord, is the death of his saints." 

Mrs. Worthy was laid close by her beloved 
niece, at the intercession of Mrs; Thompson ; and 
there we leave her to rest till the voice of the arch- 
angel, and trump of God, shall awaken a slum- 
bering host to stand before the righteous Judge 
of quick and dead ; or perhaps long before, even 
in the first resurrection. 

Mrs. Thompson and Mary followed the corpse to 
its quiet depository, as chief mourners ; and re- 
turned to the deserted cottage together, where the 
doctress thus addressed our lonely dejected or- 
phan, in the following words ; " Our dear depart- 
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ed friend, your aunt, lias long waited for her 
translation to the skies : and slie has often said to 
me, ' the only clog to my chariot wheels is Mary' — 
at my death she will be thrown upon a friendless 
world, destitute of an earthly arm, of father or 
mother, brother or sister to lean upon — this cot- 
tage will then shelter her no longer. I possess 
nothing about it except my poor wearing apparel, 
a few kitchen utensils, and the silver porringer : 
over the rest my power is iimitted to the dura- 
tion of my pilgrimage. My dear little girl, said 
your fond aunt, has been very tenderly sheltered 
hitherto from the world's rude gaze and vulgar 
sneer ; but when I leave her, O, Mrs. Thompson, 
where can she go?—- Lady L. appeared to be of, 
fended at my niece's refusal of her offer — and be- 
side she is gone abroad to stay several years— who 
will take my Mary ?" 

" To this heart affecting speech, I replied, that I 
would take you myself; that beneath my humble 
thatch you should have a kindly shelter, till Pro- 
vidence opened some wider door^ to receive you 
into a better situation. So come home with me, 
my love, and own me for the meanest mother 
heaven has yet given you. We will lock up the 
cottage till to-morrow, when Providence enabling 
jjae, I will attojid to the removal of all your goods, 
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and leave this dwelling, for to make a poor rich 
glutton extremely poor, for I know its present 
ow^ncr, and fear he has defrauded your aunt ,* but 
the Highest will judge him at last," 

Mary threw her white arms around the neck of 
her kind benefactress, and in accents asintelligible 
as tears and sobs could permit, expressed her 
thanks for this great charity to a lonely destitute 
orphan. 

Not such a very great kindness neither, rejoin- 
ed the friendly woman, wiping Mary's tears, to 

but 1^ forgot your mother's injunctions upon 

me, not to praise you to your face ; for she said it 
was too apt to make young people vain; but I'll 
venture you-^there again — but come child, we 
must be going — the night is approaching, and it be- 
gins to rain. 

Mary obeyed — ^and after securing the windows 
and back door, she locked the one through which 
she passed three years before with her beloved 
mother by her side, and gave the key to her kind 
friend, who led the way to her own widowed but 
friendly dwelling, where the orphan was welcom. 
ed in the kindest manner, and bid to feel herself 
entirely at home. I do not expect to keep you 
long, said her afieetionate hostess — somebody will 
covet you, I doubt not, that will do fat better hf 
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you than I caa ; but I mean to make much of the 
jewel while it is with me ; and so saying, she com- 
menced kindling a fire, and then prepared sup- 
per. 

" I have three fine boys," said Mrs. Thompson, 
" that you have never seen, or I believe heard me 
speak of before ; for I am always so full of business 
when I call at the cottage. It is for these ^ther- 
less ones that I am scratching, she added: to 
preserve them from falling into city vices, I board 
all three of them in the country, with a pious cler- 
gyman, who is educating them (I hope, for heaven ;) 
but come, Mary, do try to eat some roll and but- 
ter, and take a little pear sauce and a bit of cheese, 
and another cup of chocolate." 

Mary strove hard to comply, and to appear con- 
tented, but her tender heart was pained by the re- 
cent stroke that probed its wounds afresh. She 
thought, however, of her mother's motto, " be 
firm ;" and was enabled to combat her feelings, and 
rise superior to human weakness, and unavailing 
grief. 

The night was dark^-the wind blew hard from 
the northeast, and the rain beat upon the case- 
ment with unceasing clatter, uniting with the hol- 
low blast, in threatening to dislodge its hinges, and 
pour the tempest within. " A sad time for poor 
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sailor's,'^ said Mrs. Thompson. "A storm like this 
brings them quick to my remembrance, and re- 
vives my former troubles." She then informed 
her pensive guest, that by the means of a Novem- 
ber tempest she was made a widow, e^d her boys 
left fatherless. Her husband, she said, was a na- 
tive of Glasgow ; and when very young, his father 
bought for him a pretty sail boat, and taught him 
to navigate it on the famous Clyde — that he soon 
embraced the desire of leading a sea-faring life ; 
and at the age of seventeen engaged in that haz- 
ardous employ. " I first saw my poor William," 
said the widow, " at Bristol, after his first voyage ; 
and we were married on his return from the se- 
cond. O, he was a bonny laddie ; he went three 
voyages after our marriage, and returned safe ; 
but — the fourth — ^from it he came no more — just 
off our own coast he met death by shipwreck ; and 
I was left a mournful widow, with a babe at the 
breast, that never was kissed by its father. — 
■ — A storm like this," [and she wiped the 
trickling tear,] — revives my sorrows afresh. 



Ahy thought Mary, I am not the only child of 
sorrow that death's cold hand has made such ; — 
and sympathy with another's grief, warmed her 
young heart, and brought to her artless iip8> the 
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soft accents of condolence, that soothed the awak- 
ened feelings of Mrs. Thompson to resignation 
and peace. 

This is what your late aunt has often told me, 
dear, that you would always chase grief away from 
those about you, as though it must tarry with none 
but yourself. Now, dear, we will prepare for bed, 
and you may lodge by yourself, or with me, as you 
like best. 

Mary chose the latter, as she had been accus- 
tomed to sleeping with her mother, since her 
father's decease, till death assigned to that dear 
friend the cold sod fpr her place of rest ; and after- 
ward our orphan (shared her aunt's bed, to the 
very last night she lay without her winding sheet ; 
and the two preceding the burial,. Mrs. Thompson 
had kept the orphan company in that loved abode, 
where lay the cold remains of her last natural, 
maternal friend. 

Our orphan speedily resumed her needle work, 
under the roof of her new mother ; and as Mrs. 
Thompson's profession called her frequently to 
leave home, Mary spent miich of her time in soli- 
tude, that she sought with care, to improve in 
searching after that pearl of price unknown, re- 
deeming grace and dying love, that 

** Wipes the tear from sorrow's eye. 
And leads to bliss beyond the sky.*' 



1 
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It was her constant practice to read a portion of 
scripture three times in every day ; and thrice, 
too, her fairy form bent low at devotion's hallowed 
shrine, to implore that a new heart and new spirit, 
of which the scriptures told her, as introductory 
to the peaceful kingdom of Emanuel. Sometimes 
her heart was relieved by secret prayer, at others 
she rose from her knees loaded still deeper than 
before with a sense of her own weakness and in- 
sufficiency ; but never was a temptation to discon- 
tinue her ^fibrts, suiiered to divert her feet from 
the place, where acceptable prayer is wont to be 
made ; I mean the secret closet--a hallowed dome 
devoted to the soul's omniscient-Paraclete, guarded 
by Jesus' powerful arm, and dearer to his bleeding 
heart, than even Gabriel's throne. 

Mary was supplied with plenty of work through 
the winter, by the agency of Mrs. Thompson, who 
obstinately refused to let our orphan labor for her, 
or the boys ; saying, that their sewing was all of 
it done in families where she attended ; and that 
many of her customers could not vexy well afford 
to pay her money — so work for yourself, dear, 
said the benevolent woman, and put by your earn- 
ings till you get enough to go one quarter at least 
to Mistress Elderoy's school ; and I will obtain a 
birth for you there, among the half-price boarders. 
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You see, Mary, my dear, I was informed by that 
sainted woman, your mother, that she received a 
charge from your father's lips, to give you (if pes* 
sible) an education sufficient for the office of teach- 
er. Dear soul, it was never in her power, you 
well know, to complete what he begun, and the 
good vicar continued for a few months. I should 
have placed you at Mount Pleasant long ago, at my 
own expense, that your Other's fiivorite wish might 
be accomplished ; but it seemed so hard to part you, 
at first from the mother, and afterward from the 
aunt, whose chief earthly comfort you seemed to be, 
that I thought I would delay till you was older ; and 
last fall I was prevented by embarrassed circum- 
stances, having lost a considerable sum by a private 
loan ; but I am getting up again, and by the opening 
of spring expect that I shall be able to assist you. I 
cannot beaiF the thought of your dear father's plan 
fibout you, being frustrated. Indeed, I would rather 
take my oldest boy from school, and put him to the 
ploughshare.-^Ah ! never, never shall I forget my 
obligations to the flocist from Jessamine lawn. 
Why.Mary, totell you the truth, I never thought any 
thing about my poor soul, till after I was acquainted 
with your &ther. Through all my troubles I re- 
mained as careless and stupid about the gospel, as 
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a heathen ; and no one warned me of my danger. 
I might have said, 

** See where o'er desert wastes I err, 
And neither food nor feeder have ; 
No fold or pkee of refuge near, 
While no man cares my soul to save;'^ 

that is, before I saw Jk Armly ; but not afterward. 
How solemn, and ylH|ow kind, was the look he 
gave me, when he asked me the question, if I 
knew the widow's God and judge by gracious ex- 
perience? At first I was somewhat confused, for I 
was conscious that I scarce ever thought of my 
Creator; and as to the Savior, it might be said of 
me, that he was not in all my thoughts. Your 
father saw my embarrassment ; but he continued 
to question me, — "Did I pray?" no. "Did I 
search the scripures ?" no. Then said k|^ you 
are not in the way of your duty, aij|||||^rse 
not in the way to heaven. , He ^^^^^Kble 
from his pocket, and riead several ^ll^^^5 me ; 
and I remember them well : i* Seek first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness, and all other 
things shall be added unto you :" that was one. 
** For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him, shall not perish, but have everlasting life :'* 

that is another. ''Come unto me, all ye that 

*6 
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labor and are heavy laden ; and I will give you rest. 
Tfiice my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for 1 
am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light." There are three more. " God 
commandeth all men every where to repent. 
Because he hath appointed a. day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness, by that 
man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath rai- 
sed him from the dead.", " And it shall come to 
pass, that whosoever calleth oh the name of the 
Lord shall be delivered." How faithfully he 
pointed out my duty — my danger — and the ^eme* 
dy. Sitting in that chair, and by that casement, 
(that used to be fastened back in summer) your 
honcured fatter gave me many heavenly lessons of 
instructi^. He saw my poor children playing 
andfn^^iJBTg about the streets, and advised me 
to sCTHI^la» away into the country. '< You had 
better bind the oldest, said he, to some clever 
husbandmani than to have him wasting time at 
ericket and toss hall in the streets of Bath." 
Dear man, he used to say, '' I should not set down 
in a widow's dwelling merely to rest, friend 
Thompson — ^that would be a reproach to my con- 
science; but as you are accusto^ied to receiving 
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visits from invalids, among my sex, I may ven- 
ture to sit here a few moments, to preach Jesus, 
that greatest of all physicans both for soul and 
for body." Ah I never, never do I expect to see 
the like of your father again, Mary, till I reach 
heaven, should I l)e so happy as to enter that happy 
place. I have tried to follow the rules he recommen- 
ded to me, that were suited to my way of getting 
a support ; and though I have not, to be sure, a 
very firm faith and hope that I am a christian, 
and in a multitude of cares find it difficult to per- 
severe in seeking for more grace, yet I would not 
give up what little I possess, and go back to the 
state in which your father, found me, for ten thou- 
sand, nay milhons of worlds like this. Ah, he 
was a blessed man — too good, no doubt, for such 
a grovelling world as this. Heaven knew it, and 
took him home. 

Mary's filial soul ffeasted on the widow's conver- 
sation ; and her sweet dark eyes rested on the face 
of her father's grateful eulogist, seeming to say, 
as sparkling beneath their long silken lashes, they 
emitted a diamond tear. 

** Grateful as fanning gales to fainting iwains^ 
And soft as trickling balm to bleeding paina^ 
Such are thy worda.'' 
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Another winter accomplished its reign, and 
and the soil voice of spring called " away from 
the dusky hearth,^' 

To behold the fields m verdure drest. 
And smell the violets blue, 
To walk in the g^roves where young birds rest. 
And gentle ring doves coo. 

Mrs. Thompson requested Mary to refuse work 
from abroad, and set about preparing some new 
garments for herself, as she observed the spring 
vacation was commenced at Mount Pleasant ; and 
she wished Mary to enter the school when the 
spring term opened. I have examined your fi- 
nances, my dear, said this warm friend to our 
orphan, that you so child-like committed to my 
care, and discover that you have earned by your 
industry, nine guineas since last November, which 
will support you at Mount Pleasant six months, as 
a half-price scholar. It will be your duty to assist 
in making beds, and sweeping chambers, and set- 
ting tables on wash days ; and ironing one dozen 
pieces the day following. You will also take your 
meals at the second table, at which my worthy 
old friend munimy Deborah, Mistress Elderoy's 
nurse, and her childrens' nurse presides. I am 
going to furnish you with a decent supply for your 
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wardrobe ; also, such books and stationary articles 
as Mistress Elderoy may judge necessary. Tour 
advantages in the school will not be at all inferior 
to those devoted to titled young ladies, except the 
few hours in each week that will be taken up with 
domestic labor. Tell me, my beloved adopted 
fair one, how dp you like my arrangements. 

"I cannot speak my feelings, said the lovely 
orphan.' O, Mrs. Thompson ! you are too good to 
me — too, too kind— —and I never can de- 
serve " 

"There, there,' hush now, and do not attempt 
to tell a fib ; fer those lips must never be sullied — 
as a dutiful child to your earthly parents, you are 
entitled to the law reward — and as to your piety 
toward God, we leave that matter, as you are but 
thirteen years old; only I should be very willing 
to take your chance fer happiness in a better world 
than this, if you now lay dying before me ; but I 
am prone, to forget your mother's caution in re- 
spect to praise. — Well, tell nie, will you set 
about the business of getting ready for school?" 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Mary, with her usual 
sweetness, " only I think I ought to be clad by the 
earnings of these hands ; and try to improve with 
less schooling than six months. I am sure I ought 
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not to take from you and yoUr own dear 

children." 

" There, Mary, now you must hush ; I am not 
gomg to. injure myself or my boys ; and I shall do 
as I please : so, my dear, just please to tell me 
what kind of a frock you should like best for sun- 
day wear, as you will walk to church in a proces- 
sion of very dressy young ladies 5 for even the 
half-price boarders at Mount Pleasant appear on 
that occasion, in gay apparel — say, what shall I 
buy for the best frock?" 

" A brown cotton, ma'am, if you please, said 
the orphan, like my old one, that is now too 
short."— 

Ha, ha, why, Mary, rejoined Mrs. Thompson, 
I cannot help laughing (for a great rarity) to hear 
your choice. I was thinking of a fine muslin, or 
a light silk for you. — 

Mary's countenance now settled into a calm, 
but fixed solemnity. Her Other's lessons upon 
dress, and her mother's example, were in fiiU view 
to her innocent mind. She recollected their uni- 
form humility, ^d the thought of walking in any 
path less humble, was appalling to her filial heart ; 
and her mother's words, " be firm," were now 
applied fresh to her mind, in the form of a com- 
mand. She modestly said, a poor orphan girl 
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like me, ma'am, has no business to dress in silk 
or muslin, I beg for a filemot cotton frock, if you 
please, ma'am. 

Well, said Mrs. Thompson, you shall be grat- 
ified — ^not that I plestse, ho\!rever ; for it does not 
please me at all. Indeed, I have pleased myself 
not a little, in fancying to myself how you would 
look in a fine Swiss muslin, or a pale rose-colored 
silk ; but there, it is of no use — ^you are exactly 
the pattern of your father. Well, he was very 
much like his lowly Master.*' — 

" Ah, my dear Mrs. Thompson, cried Mary, 
that last sentence reminds me of what my dear 
fiither said to me about fine clothes. Mary, said 
he, Jesus .wore a seamless coat — no borrowed 
human ^hion adorned his lovely person. Jesus 
of Nazareth was a plain man." 

Mrs. Thon^son gazed on the young being before 
her, with a sensation of delight, that such an apt 
reference to a wise parent's sayings, very naturally 
inspired, and by one who was just emerging from 
naturally thoughtless childhood, to enter the state 
of as naturally giddy youth. As she siirveyed the 
beauties of her person, she exulted in the thought, 
that homely attire could not shroud it9 loveli- 
ness; and that her sweet orphan favorite was a lady 
in maimers and conduct, while she knew not of it. 
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She will be Mount Pleasant belle very shortly, 
murmured the fond patroness of our lone orphan, 
as her hand closed the street door, and she went 
forth to purchase the brown cotton, &c. — ^yes, yes, 
filemot frock canpot hinder that.— 

Mary was astonished to see two patterns of the 
cotton, instead of one ; also a small figured calico, 
with hose, gloves and handkerchiefs, that Mrs. 
Thompson spread on the table; observing, that 
she had bespoke a quaker bonnet also, to be made 
of dove-colored silk, such as the old one that Mary 
thought might answer very well for years to 
come. 

Her modest thanks for this bounty were accom- 
panied by a soft sigh, as the thought, do my dear 
parents know how kindly I am used — how well 
provided for, now I am left an orphan? drew Mary's 
view up to the hills of light, the mount of glory, 
where they reigned with the Lamb, that was slain 
upon Calvary. 

And now, my youthful reader, we shall accom- 
pany the gentle girl to Mount Pleasant, a celebra- 
ted institution of female literature, that was 
superintended by a highly educated, and emi- 
nently talented lady, Mrs. Eliza Elderoy, the wid- 
ow of an of&cer in the British army. Mrs. 
ThompaoQ conveyed Mary to Mount Pleasant in 
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her own gig, and introduced her to Mrs. Elderoy, 
as the amiable and lone orphan of John and x\.nna 
Armly, whose piety appeared to be descending on 
their child, as Elijah's mantle rested upon his 
afiectionate disciple and successor in the prophet- 
ical office. "I submit this little casket, jewel 
and all, to your watchful care, said the kind doct- 
ress, desiring thsit she may be fitted for the office 
of teacher, as that was her late father's plan. In 
every respect she will meet your wishes, relative 
to amiable and steady behavior. Perhaps her 
attire may not suit your establishment so well; 
but I must beg you will pass that by for conscience 
sake, as Mary Armly is resolved to obey her 
parents, though they are dead, rather than to 
please the living whose claims are inferior to 
theirs, who led her infant mind into paths of self- 
denying humility, according to the gospel pattern." 

Mrs. Elderoy listened to this introductory ad- 
dres with an air of kind attention, bestowing a very 
sweet smile upon the modest orphan, whose eyes 
were raised for a moment to view her teacher, then 
bent toward the floor again. 

I feel it my privilege and duty also, said Mrs. 
fUderoy, in replying to Mrs. Thompson's address, 
to advise my pupils on some points respecting 
their attire ; but that advice never favors extrava- 
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gance and finery. Most of the 3roung ladies and 
misses under my care, at the present time, are 
furnished with gay and costly apparel. I am not 
pleased with it, esteeming such trifles as far from 
being honorable to this institution; and have 
already thought of adopting rules that will curtail 
the expenses of my patrons, and perhaps mortify 
their pride ; but more particularly cramp the vanity 
of their daughters. Perhaps the entrance of thia 
little Madona to the school may have a good effect, 
and aid my endeavors toward a reformation, aa 
her fellow pupils will observe in my carriage to 
her, that homely apparel is not an object of disgust 
with me. The lady then assured Mrs. Thompson, 
that her beautiful protegee, should be treated with 
all that tenderness her orphan state and tender 
disposition demanded. <'I am an orphan myself, 
she added; and my children are fatherless : it would 
be strange, indeed, if I forebore to commiserate 
the woes of one like this." 

At this moment the school bell rang; and Mrs. 
Thompson observed to Mary that she would now 
leave her, but should call at Mount Pleasant ia 
a day or two, to inquire afler her welfare. Can I 
speak with Deborah a moment, before I go, asked 
the doctress ? 

Certainly, replied Mrs. Elderoy ; and I will lead 
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my new pupil to her new station, a seat in the hall 
of female literature. Mrs. Thompson embraced 
the sweet girl, who returned her caresses with the 
ardor of grateful love, moistened with the ever- 
ready tear, and they parted : Mary to accompany 
her teacher to the school room, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son to the apartment of her old friend Deborah, 
where we shall leave her, to intercede with the 
pious pilgrim to take Mary under her wing, and 
watch over her as a mother. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The snow-white lily of the vale. 

Perfumes the ambient air ; 

The wild rose blushes in the dale. 

And drops her beauties there. 

O, could I bide my timid head. 

Among those humble fiqwers. 

And think upon the hallowed dead. 

That bloom in Eden's bowers ! 

** The moss my couch," my covering dew. 

And tears my lone repast. 

My song the wild dove's anthem true, . 

Should tell my joys are lost.— 

But, ah! why do I thus forget 

A mother's soft command, 

"Be firm," and to thy God submit — 

Adore his chastening hand.— 

I will, I will, thou spirit dear; 

Kind heaven lend thy aid, 

And to my orphan heart appear. 

Its shieldf its sun, its shade. 



My young reader may now view the orphan cot- 
tager, thte surviving branch of my beautiful wreath 
from Jessamine lawn, in her new station, a mem- 
ber of a popular female seminary, where she is 
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surrounded with advantages, that in a worldly point 
of view required no addition. Five talented and 
highly qualified teachers were devoted to the ser- 
vice of a large company of young females, brought 
from difierent places in England, Scotland, and 
even Ireland, to be polished for high life, or prepared 
to fill the important office of teachers in future life. 

And do you wish to know how Mary sustained 
herself in this novel situation ? I will tell you. 

In the first place I shall remark, that she had 
just entered on her fifteenth year. It is the age 
of bashfulness, whose reign is noted for blushes 
and blunders, and requires a steady judicious 
hand to sway its sceptre, and patient tender sym- 
pathy to encourage the feelings that are easily won 
by a beloved mother, an affectionate aunt, or a 
mild and faithful governess and friend. 

Mary's disposition was like her mother's, " tim- 
orous as the gentle fawn, that retreats even from 
human gaze ;" and on the present occasion, her 
native diffidence was on the vortex, that confuses 
the head and pains a gentle bosom, sensitively 
alive to desires to please, by propriety and decorum 
of behavior and manners. No wonder that a scene 
so entirely new and strange, should embarrass the 
mind of a humble cottage girl, as 'was Mary 
Armly* , 
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She took possession, however, of the seat assign^ 
ed her by Mrs. Elderoy ; and that lady anticipating 
the ordeal that awaited her, selected the most re- 
tired one in the apartment, and as she gave her 
an easy lesson in geography — observed, that she 
should not require the recitation till to-morrow, as 
she had just entered the school. 

Poor Mary's hand trembled to such a degree, 
that she could scarcely hold her book. The pale 
rose color upon her cheek was heightened to ver- 
milion hue ; and moistened by a falling tear, that 
fell upon the book, seeming to say, I will mingle 
with thy studies as well as thy prayers. 

Mrs. Elderoy's eye was frequently directed to- 
ward the young stranger; and at the time of recess, 
she called upon her eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
Frances Elderoy, to attend the young orphan to 
mummy Deborah's room, and whispered to Mary, 
that she need not return to school till afler dinner. 

'' I have learned my task, ma'am, said the trem- 
bling girl, in a low and mournful voice." 

" Is it possible, cried the governess ! Why, my 
sweet girl, this is more than I expected of you, on 
the first morning of 3rour entrance to a strange 
scene. Well — my daughter will hear you recite 
in her nurse's apartment, my love." 

Thiti kind address had a very happy effect ou 
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Mary ; and she took Elizabeth's prof&red hand 
with a confidence of meeting with the same kind- 
ness from her. Nor was she disappointed. Eliza- 
beth was a girl of sweet disposition and manners, 
and was about the same age of Mary Armly. She 
pitied the diffident orphan, and received with gener- 
ous pleasure the command of her beloved mother, 
to attend the stranger to her nurse's rooih, to 
whom she paid the devotion of a respectful grand- 
child« 

** You will love mummy Deborah, Miss Armly ; 
said the kind hearted young lady — she is a charm- 
ing old creature— very pious, and very, very 
humane." 

^< My name is Mary, Miss, said the artless cot- 
tage girl." 

" Well, my dear, rejoined the other, smiling at 
this native simplicity in her new acquaintance, I 
will call you by that sweet name, when we are 
alone, if you wish it ; but the laws of this seminary 
interdict such amiable simplicity in school and at 
meals — ^when there are two or three members from 
one family who are sisters, the distinguishing 
line between them is made by numbers, as No. 1, 
Miss , &c. Mamma has but one method in 

this matter with her nobility and plebian pupils — 
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high titled females are in this respect placed on 
a par with yourself, a sweet little Cottager." — 

" I am not sweet, dear Miss, said Mary, I am 
only a poor little cottager*" 

" But you will allow me to judge for myself, 
will you not? replied the young lady, smiling again ; 
and opening the door of mummy Deborah's room, 
she said, here is Mary Armly, mummy, the orphan 
whose father you so highly respected for his emi- 
nent piety. Mamma desired me to introduce her 
to you, and to hear her recitation in geography in 
your room." 

That's well, my darling, replied a venerable 
looking old woman, who- sat in a large arm chair, 
by a window, with a plain mob cap on her snow- 
white head, and one hand muffled in crimson flan- 
nel. Come here, little friend, and give me thy 
hand. — I am truly pleased to see the " little Mary," 
I have heard thy honored father speak of; and then 
looking at our orphan through her spectacles, the 
old pilgrim exclaimed, " his eyes, his nose, his 
mouth to the very life — what a likeness — yea, my 
love, this pet lamb of mine, her mother's first-born, 
said truly, in regard to my feelings toward thy 
father. Ah ! he was a righteous man- " The law 
of truth was in his mouth ; and iniquity was not 
found in his lips : upon his tongue rested divino 
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knowledge ; and to my soul he was a messenger of 
the Lord of hosts." 

Mary now began to breathe a free air. Her 
father's praise touched the sick faint spot in her 
lonely bosom, and operated like a charm upon her 
dejected spirits, so that her dark eyes resumed 
their native sparkling intelligence, which were in- 
tently fixed on the aged encomiast of her earliest 
monitor and guide. But there was another too, 
whose precious memory was fastened by the same 
cord [filial love] to the centre of her heart ; and 
the words " you did not know my mother, ma'am?" 
involuntarily escaped her lips. — 

Not personally, my child ; but I seem to feel 
acquainted with her too, by hearing thy father and 
my friend Isabel Thompson speak about her — 
I believe she was a rare jewel. 

Ah ! cried Mary, clasping her lily hands, such 
a mother, and such a father as I have lost I — but I 
should not say lost. My dearest mother would 
have said, " not lost, but gone before." 

How sweety how beautiful she is, whispered 
Elizabeth in her old nurse's ear. 

Truth, my child, was the reply. 

The geographical task was now attended to ; and 
the recitation was accomplished with such propri- 
ety and readiness, that Elizabeth concluded Mary':i 
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scholarship was not surpassed even by her beauty 
and modest sweetness. "I suppose you have 
studied this branch before to-day ?" inquired Eliza- 
beth. 

Yes, miss, replied Mary ; I began this geogra- 
phy (which my blessed father bought for me) when 
I was nine years old ; and my father used to hear 
me recite at noon, instead of lying down to rest 
him. He said I was so small and so slender, that 
he must try and educate me for a teacher. 

Did your father understand other languages than 
the English ? inquired Elizabethy 
Yes, miss, was the reply. 
Can you tell me which, Mary, or how, many ? 
^ I do not know exactly, said Mary ; but he taught 
me Greek and Hebrew ; also the Latin grammar^ 
He said 1 should go no farther in the latter, as. he 
did not approve of latin authors, they savored too 
much of heathenism and infidelity. 

Astonishing ! — Was he a native of England ? 
No, miss. My father came from Switzerland. 

The conversation was now interrupted by a 
message to Elizabeth from Mrs. Elderoy, that her 
attendance was desired in the music r^m ; and the 
amiable girl told Mary she might remaia with 
mummy Deborah till dinner time, if she wished^ 
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Mary was delighted at hearing this, as it was the 
only room at Mount Pleasant that seemed like 
home to her ; and she already thought with Eliza- 
beth, that mummy Deborah was " a charming old 
creature." 

Please to ask thy dear mamma to let me speak a 
word to her, before she appoints a lodging for my 
little friend, said the old nurse. 

Certainly, I will do so, mummy. 

Ngw our orphan and the old pilgrim were left 
by themselves to increase their acquaintance, and 
at the same time add to their mutual satisfaction m 
each other's company. 

Mummy Deborah informed our orphan, that she 
had been afflicted with the chronic rheumatism for 
three years past ; — that she was extremely ill in 
winter; and in our cool summers, said she, I do not 
get sufficiently thawed out, to venture my poor old 
carcase away from home. I wished very much to 
visit my old friend, thy aunt Worthy, and to see 
thy dear mother in her sickness, but was not able 
to go to Bath. 

The sound of a dinner bell now reminded Mary*, 
that soon she might be summoned to re-appear 
among strangers to herself and her dear parents ; 
and her dejected feeliflgs began to return, as she 
contrasted Mount Pleasant and its gay inmates, 
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with Jessamine lawn, the vicarage of St. Anne, 
Dame Brown's farm-house, her aunt Worthy's cot- 
tage, and Mrs. Thompson's humble dwelling; 
where her earliest days had been unmolested by 
the inquiring looks, uninterested and gazing stran- 
gers. Her silence, and the mournful expression of 
her fair countenance^ were observed with painful 
surprise by mummy Deborah, who, with tender 
solicitude inquired the cause. 

Mary Armly was too artless, too unhackneyed 
in the customs and principles of a world immersed 
in modes of forced and false politeness, to frame 
an apology not founded upon truth. Her unso- 
phisticated mind was unacquainted with the means 
so often used to elude the detection of a secret 
thought, wish or regret, that was apprehended 
by a direct question ; and she, therefore, express- 
ed in a low voice, her dread of meeting the board- 
ers again, who were all strangers to her and her 
griefs ; and added, that if Mrs. Elderoy would 
please to excuse her absence from the table, (as 
she had no appetite for food) this once, added the 
sweet orphan, I will try to overcome my feelings 
by supper time, and will endeavor to " be firm," as 
my mother bid me on every occasion, where duty 
or necessity opposed my wishes, or my feelings ; but 
I would not ofl^nd Mrs. Elderoy on any account. 
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*' Bless it) nmnnured the old pilgrim, 'tisashoni 
lamb in a strange pasture !" but, while mummy 
Deborah felt a pang strike her heart as she look- 
ed at the orphan, and heard her words, she thought 
it prudent to conceal her sympathy, and by assu* 
ming a kind of cheerfulness upon the occasion, to 
rally Maiy's determination to be firm at supper 
time, back to the present moment, and '^ tried, as 
she afterward told Mrs* Elderoy, to chase away 
the bears from the little beauty's path to the dinner 
table.*' She told Mary, she would take her arm, 
and go with her to the eating-hall ; where, said 
the good creature, thou shalt have a seat at my 
right hand, and I shall beg the favor of thee to cut 
up my dinner fine for me, as thou seest dear, that 
hand which is most usefiil is quite disabled by 
rheumatism ; and I shall tell the boarders thou art 
the orphan daughter of a particular friend of mine* 

O I do not, ma'am, I entreat of you, said the 
poor girl ; for they will then look at me ; and that 

I dread ^but — it is very silly in me ; I must 

try— to « be firm." 

A messenger at this moment announced to the 
nurse ^nd Miss Armly, that dinner waited ; and 
the good old dame rose from her seat with the 
servant's assistance, who put a large walking staff 
into her left hand, and was preparing to take her 
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right arm, in order to aid her to the hall, when the 
old pilgrim said, no Molly — ^go on, child, a little 
before us — Miss Armly will assist me along. — 

Around a large table in the hall, upon which 
was spread a plenty of boiled rice, broth and vege- 
tables, stood twenty misses, who were like Mary, 
half-price boarders, waiting for the arrival of the 
ancient matron who presided at this table, when 
her health would admit ; which office was now sus« 
tained by Elizabeth Frances Elderoy, on account 
of the indisposition of her beloved nurse. Mummy 
Deborah gave thanks ; and the guests were soon 
helped to boiled rice, served up with a sauce, com« 
posed of cream beat with molasses, and flavored 
by a little rose water. Mary kept her eyes upon 
her plate, except mummy Deborah requested her 
assistance, or Miss Elderoy addressed her ; and 
the terror of the scene in prospect fer exceeded its 
reality, so that Mary afterward thanked mummy 
Deborah for intercepting her design of soliciting 
absence from the dreaded meal, 

^^ The ice is broke, dear, said the good dame ; 
and henceforth I hope the waters will move gently 
by thee, or before thee, at Mount Pleasant.*' 

And this hope was realized in a good degree. 
The merciful care of heaven over our orphan, 
seemed, in Deborah's view, aa a continual answer 
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to prayer ; and she praised the Lord on her behalf. 
Mary loved the old nurse as she loved her aunt 
Worthy ; and said to her one night, as she finished 
reading a chapter in the bible, "one of my great 
losses is made up to me, for you are like my dear 
aunt Worthy." Mrs. Elderoy was delighted with 
this attachment of her little cottage pupil toward 
her ancient nurse, who had requested, at Mary's 
first coming, that a cot bed might be placed in her 
room for the orphan, that she might not be ex- 
posed to the thoughtless speeches so common 
among gay young people. This was just what 
Mary wished, but dared not ask ; but it was in old 
Deborah's heart to shelter her tender feelings, 
while she knew it not. Thus my young readers, 
will the Lord pity those that fear his name, and 
oflen divides their burden^ giving a share to some 
heart that is willing to take it for his namesake. 
Mrs. Elderoy appointed to Mary for her portion of 
household work, the entire care of mummy Debo- 
rah's room, and the charge of darning her stock- 
ings, and starching her caps. To a gi^I of Mary's 
fine feelings, this was a delightful employ. It was 
her first ear^AZ^ care (devotion went before) in the 
morning, and latest at night, to proiHote the com- 
fort of this aged invalid, whose apartment exhibit- 
ed per^t neatness, and her caps the whiteness of 
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new failea mow. Mary adopted the rale of her 
dear father, in rising at four o'clock ; and retired 
to a closet in nurse's room, to spend half an hour 
in prayer. She then sought for refreshment to her 
mind and body, by walking a mile or more^ inha- 
ling the fresh breeze as a preservative to health, 
and stimulant to her mental powers. Her heart 
at this period was the seat of vital piety — ^her mind 
was spiritual, and her soul was a " prisoner of hope" 
in a little fabric of clay, that seemed itself too pure, 
too sweet and fidr, for earth or death, or the gnaw- 
ing worm and the damp dark tomb. 

Mrs. Thompson called at Mount Pleasant once 
in two or three weeks, to see her lovely protegee, 
and chat a little with the old nurse, whose warm 
encomiums were lavished on Mary in great profu- 
sion, and were echoed from the lips of the gover- 
ness, her daughters, the boarders, and even the 
domestics, who styled our orphan <'a real lady>" 
*^ if she was a gardener's daughter." 

Mrs. Elderoy informed Mary's kind benefac- 
tress, that in regard to talentSi Miss Armly cer- 
tainly bore the palm ; and as to industry and appli- 
cation, *' I have never, said the governess, seen 
her equal, with the exception of Miss Seymour 
from London, whose fragile form drooped beneath 
the weight of her mind, in its effi>rts to ascend the 
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hill of eciencef and physicians have ordered her 
from school, and interdicted all kinds of study for 
six months to come^ There is a striking resem- 
blance to poor Margueritta, in the person and mind 
of your adopted daughter, that warns me to watch 
over her, lest her health also should be impaired 
by close study. I therefore have abridged her les- 
sons ; and you would certainly have smiled at her 
artless remarks on the occasion : * dear Mistress 
Elderoy, said she, I fear I shall miss my opportu- 
nity of learning to be a teacher, if you retrench 
my studies ; for my second quarter is now half 
gone, and my progress has been so slow — that — I 
am apprehensive I shall frustrate my dear father's 
plan afler all the pains you and Miss Elderoy, and 
Mr. Farwell have taken with me, and Mrs. 
Thompson's kind generosity too. — O, I beg you will 
not abridge, but rather please to increase my stu- 
dies, except you have discovered that I am really 
a dunce, and despair of qualifying me to instruct 
others.' " 

^* I assured her, continued the lady, that she 
was mistaken with respect to her proficiency, and 
that her apprehensions were unfounded ; also, that 
when I made up my mind she was changing so 
much as to become a dunce, I would tell her of it. 
As to her second quarter closing too soon for her 

n 
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fitness to besome a teacher, she might rest on that 
score, for I was determined to give her a further 
opportunity gratis, merely as a matter of self-gra* 
tLScation, and to please my household, particular- 
ly three members of it, my daughter Elizabeth, 
our old nurte, and Thomas, my gardener. I suppo* 
sed I might have sat for hours, if I had wished, and 
could have nffotded the time, to hear her excla- 
mations of, 'how kind» how indulgent is provi- 
dence to me — how kind are you, my dear Mnu 
Elderoy and Mrs. Thompson, Miss Elderoy, mum- 
my Deborah, and every body else' — ^while her lily 
fingers were rapidly moving over a border of a cap 
for my aged foster mother, of whose person she is 
as careful, as the tenderest mother could possibly 
be of a darling infant. To confess the whole 
truth, this little cottage girl has so completely en- 
twined herself about my heart, and possessed her- 
self of the affections of my family, that I cannot 
think of parting with her. My daughter Eliza- 
beth has become extremely officious in giving her 
opinion, that ' dear mamma must give Mary half 
her clothes and pocket money,' in which she is 
imitated by Amelia, while Susan really took the 
liberty to turn summerset about a dozen times 
across my dressing room, on receiving permission 
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to present Miss Armly with her box of water 
eolorsy that she might commence drawing*" 

Mrs. Thompson was in raptures at the entire 
fulfilment of her prophecy in regard to Mary's 
situation at Mount Pleasant ; and she renewed her 
testimony by declaring, she believed that the day 
would come, when John Armly's daughter would 
ride in her own coach* 

Twelve months went their round over the path 
of our orphan, since her residence with Mrs. Elde- 
roy, and the return of flowery May, introduced 
her to the era of blushing fifteen, presenting her at 
that interesting period in a female's mortal career, 
an accomplished scholar, an artless beauty, and 
an amiable, humble disciple and follower of the 
Lamb. 

** It is time, said she, one morning as she opened 
her bible to read to her old friend, it is time for me 
to seek for a small school in some humble village, 
to begin with ; and prove my abilities as a teacher* 
I ought not to burden Mrs* Elderoy any longer ; 
and yesterday she called me into her dressing 
room, to inform me that she was satisfied with my 
qualifications for that office, and would present me 
with a certificate to the same purpose, signed by 
the tutor and female assistant teachers in this 
seminary* Mummy Deborah, Mary must soon 
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leave you b ut wid her voice &ultered a 

moment, but, I will read now, and talk more of 
this afterward." 

The old pilgrim concealed a smile behind her 
pocket handkerchief, while Mary was speaking ; 
(for Mrs. Elderoy had revealed to her a very 
diflferent plan) and only said, do dear, read. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Elderoy sent a message 
to Miss Armly, requesting an interview in her 
dressing room. 

" I will solocite her advice, whispered the lovely 
orphan as she hastened through the gallery leading 
to the retired apartment of her governess — ^I will 
beg of her to direct. my inexperienced and lonely 
steps to a station proper for me, where I may com- 
mence the execution of my lamented l&ther's early 
plan for his poor Mary." 

" Good morning, my dear, said Mrs. Elderoy, 
as the fair orphan entered her room* I wished to 
see you alone a few moments ; and have attained 
the object with some difficulty, as that spoiled baby 
of yours, my wild Susan, insisted upon staying — 
as she says, * she has scarcely seen Mrs. Armly 
this morning ;' but I turned her out — so lock the 
door after you and lake a seat by me." 

Dear little girl, said Mary, softly, at her age I 
was left fatherless; but Susan never saw her father. 
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Mrs. Elderoy now presented to Mary a paper. 
Chat contained the recommendation of Mary Arm* 
ly's ability to teach an English school in all the 
diversified branches of solid and ornamental 
science ; stating, that at its date, she was at the 
head of the senior class in Reading, Elocution, 
Orthography, Algebra, Geography, Astronomy, 
Grammar and Penmanship, at Mount Pleasant 
Seminary — ^to which was subjoined, that her moral 
character was irreproachable, and was completed 
by personal piety, that rendered her a desirable ac* 
quisition to the list of female teachers in England. 
The paper was signed by Mrs, Elderoy, and her 
four assistant teachers. 

Now, my dear Miss Armly, said the governess, 
you can if you choose, commence the employment, 
for which it appears your pious father designated 
you, and was the honored instrument of beginning 
to prepare you. I see, by that anxious look, that 
you wish [perhaps] to ask my advice. Speak, 
my dear, with all the freedom and confidence of a 
daughter. 

Mary, blushing as usual, presented to her ami- 
able governess the tribute of thajoks sincere, ac« 
companied by expressions of a sense that she did 
not merit such a recommendation ; and added, her 
earnest solicitation that Mrs. Elderoy would add 
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one favor more to the many already conferred on 
a poor orphan, by directing what steps she must 
now take toward obtaining a school, and where 
she had best go. 

" As you ask my advice, (which is certainly 
proper, on account of your youth and inexperience,) 
I shall readily give it ; and this is my counsel, 
that you accept the first invitation presented to 
you. And now, my sweet girl, I improve this 
opportunity to request your continuance at Mount 
Pleasant, to take charge of the junior class, ia 
unison with your friend Elizabeth Frances Elderoy , 
whose labors in the departments of Geography, 
Grammar and History, are too arduous for her 
present feeble state of health. By dividing her 
cares, I can render each of you and both a benefit, 
that will extend also to my pupils. This is the 
only plan I can at present devise for you. Perhaps 
I am selfish in it ; for I cannot be willing to part 
with you ; and, beside, you are yet too young and 
too tender to be ushered into a selfish world. 
What says my dear ^irl to the proposal of her 
governess 1" 

"That it is my earnest prayer, that heavei> 
may repay youf condescending kindness, replied 
the gratefiil Mary, and while I do not forget mf 
insufficiency! permit me to say, thai I will exert 
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myself to render Miss Elderoy every assistance 
in my power." 

At the commencement of the spring term at 
Mount Pleasant, the junior class was generally 
composed of new scholars, with the exception, per- 
haps, of two or three dunces that were unfit to 
rise higher, or even to retain their place. At 
the time of Mary's presentment by Mrs. Elderoy 
to the second department in History, Mathematics^ 
&c. ps a qualified assistant to Miss Elderoy, there 
happened to be two of the character I have men- 
tioned, that were imprepared to leave the junior 
class, except they left the school. One of them 
was a spoiled fiivorite of a thin-brained, as well as 
thick sculled nobleman, who had unfortunately em- 
braced a fond and illusive hope of seeing the sole 
fiiture heiress to a large earldom, a learned lady ; 
and having essayed in vain to confine her attention 
to study at home, under direction of the best teach- 
ers he could procure., by scouring Europe in his 
search, at last condescended to enter her silly lady- 
ship as a pupil to the celebrated Mrs. Elderoy of 
Mount Pleasant, in Wiltshire, for the term of two 
years. Miss Elderoy declined receiving her, ex- 
cept she might be delegated sole arbitress of the 
young lady, during her residence in her family. 
"OuZy make her atvdy, and I am willing you should 
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bo so/* was his lordship's reply. Mrs* Elderoy's 
success may be anticipated by this account. 

The other '^ unfortvnaJte^^ was the only daugh- 
ter of a rich London merchant ; and was pot in 
mental powers superior to a parrot* Mrs. Elderoy 
despaired of her improvementi and had intimated 
to her parents with great delicacy, that she feared 
their expense on her account would not be repaid 
by their daughter's advance in knowledge ; but 
her fiither would not take her from school, saying, 
he would pay her bills, till her hair turned grey ^ if 
Mrs. Elderoy would have have her ; and bid that 
lady to do what she pleased with Arabella ; adding, 
he would not grudge to give her an Indiaman, car- 
go and all, if she would make his dunce a bright 
woman ; for you must know, madam, said he, that 
though I am not partial to knaves, yet I prefer 
them to blockheads — that is to fools. 

These two delectables, however deficient in 
sound sense, yet knew enough of the claims ex« 
hibited by wealth and grandeur, to understand 
the difl^rence between a gold spangled muslin with 
costly trimmings, and a plain filemot cotton frock ; 
also, the distinction of Peer, or '^ London Mer- 
chant," in opposition to gardener or peasant. Of 
course they were both highly oflfended at the new 
arrangement that brought them under the tutelar 
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yoke of one whom, (they in private) very uncoath- 
ly denominated " Mistress Elderoy's nasty favor- 
ite;" and publicly declared they would not be 
taught by a gardener's daughter. 

Mrs. Elderoy was, however, absolute on the 
occasion ; and the persevering obstinacy of the 
rebels, procured for them twelve hours solitary 
confinement in separate apartments in the tower of 
Mount Pleasant, with an allowance of bread and 
water, that was handed them by Tom, the scullion 
boy, whose arch grin and mock condolence, of 
*^poor ladies with fine sashes and long faces," 
" mightily increased their woes." They emerged 
from prison in rather better humor ; and as Mary 
was appointed by Mrs. Elderoy to the office of de- 
liverer, which she performed with great humility 
and sweetness, the noble misses resolved to make 
the best of their humiliation, and agreed to recite 
their lessons to a gardener's daughter. 

In the performance of her new duties, there was 
a dignified meekness and steadiness of manner, , 
that rendered our orphan a far i;nore efficient and 
successful teacher, than her co-partner, Elizabeth 
Elderoy, who had been viewed as a paragon, con- 
sidering her youth. This excellent girl was the 
first to perceive, as well as to acknowledge Mary's 
superiority : '^ I know not, said she to her fiivorite, 
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how it is, that you manage always to keep your- 
self so perfectly calm and collected, while teach- 
ing, (or trying to teach) those two dunces in math- 
ematics ; — ^mamma says I have an even calm tem- 
per, hut I must confess it has not been possible for 
me to avoid getting angry, whenever I was engaged 
with those misses, whose scanty brains have the de« 
fence of a deep arch over them, to prevent the in. 
fusion of perceptive qualities. Do tell me your 
secret. Miss Armly, 'na regard to this cool self-pos- 
session, while engaged in that most unpleasant of 
all unpleasant tasks, even teaching two half ideots, 
how to solve a mathematical problem." 

^' I am not conscious, replied the artless Mary, 
of possessing any secret to this purpose ; or I would 
certainly reveal it ; but — I do so pity those young 
ladies, that when I am attending to them, 1 could 
weep over their natural hindrances to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, rather than be angry at their 
dullness ; and the apostle's questions, '^ who maketh 
thee to difler from another ; and what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive," are continually appli- 
ed to my conscience, so that I am abased in my own 
view, feeling condemned that I have made no higher 
advances in knowledge under such favorable oppor- 
tunities as I have ei\joyed, instead of being angry 
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at those unfortunate members of this happy and 
highly privileged school." 

"The secret is out, my daughter, said Mrs. 
Elderoy, in whose presence this conversation be- 
tween the two juvenile teachers took place. 
Humility and charity are4;he ballast that keeps Miss 
Armly's bark from heavy tosses on the sea of 
difficulty." " I think, mamma, rejoined Elizabeth, 
that I ought to go to school to Miss Armly, to 
learn the heavenly art of self-command." 

** It would be an advantage to my Elizabeth, no 
doubt, was her mother's reply." 

About two mcmths subsequent to this conversa- 
tion, Mrs. Elderoy was taken suddenly ill, as she 
sat upon her throne in the hall of science, on lec- 
ture afternoon, with Elizabeth and Mary sitting at 
her feet, the tutor and other assistant teachers on 
the judge's bench, and was listening to a discussion 
on the probable advantages and disadvantages accru- 
ing &om the study of di^rent languages by the 
feir sex : — ^Mrs. Kderoy had devoted four years of 
her life to this object ; and she felt deeply interest- 
ed in the argument, that was supported with con- 
siderable ability by two half-price scholars, who 
were on the eve of completing their preparations 
to instruct youth to gain their daily breads 

A suddeU fainting fit, was the prelude to a severe 
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fever, that proflftrated Mrs. Elderoy upon a bed cf 
languishing for several weeks, and even rendered 
her ultimate recovery a very doubtful subject in the 
opinion of her physicians and friends. 

Mr. Farwell presided in the school, with two 
assistant teachers. Elizabeth Elderoy and our 
orphan attended alternately on Mrs. Elderoy and 
their pupils ; and though Mount Pleasant seemed to 
be changed to Mount moumfiil, as teachers, schol- 
ars, domestics and the sufierer's children, with 
mummy Deborah also, exhibited a sorrowful group 
of beings ; yet order and harmony among them, 
ameliorated the calamitous scene ; and after the 
crisis of the fever had been succeeded by a quiet 
sleep, that lasted some hours, only partially inter- 
rupted to give the patient light nourishment, Dr. 
Messenger announced to the anxious &mily, that 
hope might now be entertained of his patient's re- 
covery. 

And how did the orphan get along in this sea- 
son of trial ? asks the young reader ; I might only 
say, like Mary Armly ; and be understood too, as 
giving her sufficient praise. But I will enlarge a 
little ; and say, that in addition to her cares in the 
school, and attending on her aged friend in the 
room that was formerly little Susan's nursery, 
Mary waited upon her sick governess several hours 
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an Che day ; and sat by her at night, tiU after chan- 
ticleer proclaimed the approach of mom ; allowing 
herself only three hours sleep or rest in her coty 
for twelve succes^ve nights* 

When Dr. Messenger pronounced his patient 
out of present visible danger, and that quietness and 
gentle restoratives might (with a divine blessing) 
efkct a complete convalescence, he added, address- 
ing Elizabeth Elderoy, ^' I fear I shall have two 
patients more at Mount Pleasant, before I am ready 
for them, if Miss Armly and yourself do not imme- 
diately abate your fatigues* I admire every thing, 
he added, in your late behavior, except that you 
are both too lavish of your strength. Remember, 
I now forbid you to lifl my patient again, either of 
you. Also command you to keep better hours, as 
I am infi>rmed you are watchers till long afler 
midnight. It is shocking-— do not repeat it." 

** Indeed, sir, replied Elizabeth, you have been 
misinformed with respect to myself; for Miss 
Armly has forced me to quit my mother at eleven, 
and even pursued me to my room to oblige me to 
go to bed, entreating me with tears, to recollect 
I was the eldest daughter, and like a right hand to 
my widowed parent, and must make it a point of 
filial and fraternal duty, to take care of my health. 
There is no such thing as escaping her management, 

♦8 
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or resisting her arguments. In the momingy when 
I ask her at what hour she went to bed, her reply 
is, ' soon enough to get a refreshing nap.' — ^Indeed, 
sir, I wish you would speak to her yourself. Per* 
haps she will obey you." 

" I will, replied the doctor— call her to receive 
my new prescriptions for your mamma. Miss 
Armly's self-possession and self-control, and I may 
add, self-desertion, exceed all that I have ever 
seen in woman. At the time of our severest dis- 
tress here, "^hen the fever was rising to its acme, 
with a force that I awfully feared would throw the 
sufiferer into the arms of death, I confess the in- 
» tense anxiety upon my mind so deeply loaded its 
sympathetic powers, that I came very near losing 
the equipoise, that a physician's judgment requires 
in all, and especially in extreme cases. At that 
dreadful crisis, I happened to catch a glance from 
Miss Armly's expressive eye — it seemed to speak 
astonishment, blended with the mildest reproach ; 
as much as to entreat that I, at least, would ' be 
firm.' That glance restored me ; and never shall I 
forget it." 

Mary entered the saloon, where Dr. Messenger 
and Elizabeth were standing, and were engaged in 
speaking and hearing her praises. *^ How is oar 
patient now, Miss Armly ?" inquired the doctor 
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Mrs* Elderoy is asleep, sir, and breathes freely, 
was the reply. 

Dr. Messenger then gave Mary his new pre- 
scriptions ; and likewise repeated his former in- 
junctions respecting herself and Elizabeth ; saying, 
he expected the most implicit obedience to his 
orders; and observing to Mary, that her cheek 
was too pale to suit his ideas about health, bid 
Elizabeth to give h^ra little bark and wine, and 
departed* 

In a few weeks Mrs. Elderoy was able to leave 
her room, and walk round the colonnade between 
the summer sijoon and the garden. Mary and 
Elizabeth attended the beloved convalescent, each 
of them lending an arm for her support, while she 
repeatedly said, dearest girls — ^my beloved daught- 
ers— excellent nurses* 

The sound of a bell that was attached to the 
door, that led down the carriage avenue, announcing 
company at hand, Mrs. Elderoy requested the 
girls to conduct her back to her own apartment, 
saying she was too weak to see strangers. This 
was scarce accomplished, when a servant announ- 
ced to Miss Elderoy that a gentleman requested to 
see her in the saloon. 

Elizabeth was absent a few moments ; and re- 
turned to her mother, who was just taking a bark 
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mixture, and observed that she felt better for the 
walk. " Who is the gentleman, my dear?" ask- 
ed the mother. 

**He isapersonyou will be very glad to see, my 
dear mamma, and I think you will now get well 
quite fast. It is i 

« Your uncle Charles?" — say, Elisabeth — is it 
not ?" The very same, mamma — O do, do be calm — 
he looks in fine health ; and has come to Mount 
Pleasant to spend a week with us. — Can you see 
him now, mamma V 

** O yes, yes my child — Mary, do not leave the 
room ; perceiving her rise to go. — ^Elizabeth, re- 
quest your uncle to walk in. — ^It is five long years 
since I have seen my only brother, said Mrs. El* 
deroy to Mary." 

Indeed ! that is a great while, replied the or* 
phan, shuddering, she knew not why, as she spoke. 

Dr. Wentworth now accompanied his niece into 
the room, and advanced toward the couch, where 
his only surviving sister lay, pale and thin, but 
smiling fiuntly as she extended both hands to wel- 
come his approach. ** We meet again, said he, 
thanks to kind heaven." My dear Charles was all 
the feeble lady could utter.-^ 

<< I beg you will be calm, said the brother, and 
do not make any exertion to speak at present* 
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We will thoose a substitute for you* Elizabeth 
shall talk for her mamma. Is that ? that 
cannot be Emily, continued he, looking round 
on Mary, who stood by a window at the opposite 
side of the room; Mrs. Elderoy instantly spoke — 
<^ Elizabeth, introduce our dear friend — 
.'* That I will do with pleasure. 



mamma, said the amiable girl; and hastening 
across the room, she took our orphan's hand, and 
conducted her to her uncle, saying, ^* not my sis- 
ter Emily, but Mary— or to proceed in the order 
of etiquette, permit me to introduce Miss Armly, 
an assistant teacher, daughter, sister, jQriend, nurse, 
waiter, at Mount Pleasant." 

Armly — repeated the gentleman, while Eliza- 
beth, (whose spirits were not a little raised by the 
unexpected arrival of her mamma's only brother) 
with unusual volubility added a string of titles to 
the name of her favorite. ' 

"Yes— Armly— and now I will call Emily and 
Susan, my other sisters." 

Dr. Wentworth gave his hand to the diffident 
orphan, whose cheeks lately robbed of their da- 
mask tints, were now sufilised with blushes, and 
apologized for his repetition of her name ; adding, 
it was one that he had seldom Keard of before. 
" I think, my dear Eliza, said he, if I was to with- 

. 1 
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draw a few moments, and steal five or ten minutes 
sleep, I might get rid of a head ache, that is indu- 
ced by riding all night in the mail coach from Lon- 
don ; and you can rest also, afler your surprise — I 
can find my way to the saloon, and will throw my- 
self on the sofa — ^Miss Armly will remain with 
you." 

"I wish to see you alcme a few moments, said 
Dr. Wentworth to Elizabeth, after caressing Emi- 
ly and Susan, who met hiip on his way to the sa- 
loon, where he observed he was going to seek a 
few moments repose.— * 

" Tell me, my dear niece, cried the uncle, has 
that young lady a &ther living ?" 

^' She has not, replied Elizabeth, with a sigh— -> 

nor mother — ^Mary Armly is an orphan .'* 

^' Do you know, Elizabeth, the time of her father^s 
decease, and any circumstance attending it?" 

I lielieve, Ehzabeth, it is rather more than five 
years since John Armly died : — ^the circumstances 
of his death I do not know. Mary says it took 
place from home. 

John — to<h— repeated Dr. Wentworth— and those 
features-— what a delicate, beautiful resemblance. 
Well, my dear niece, I must say like Pharoah'a 
chief butler, " I do remember my faults this day." 
I b^ve reason to think, Elizabeth, that this fair 
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orphan Is the of&pring of a man, whose dying scene 
I witnessed almost six years ago ; to whom I gave 
a promise that has never yet, nor indeed can it 
now be fulfilled — ejs you say this girl is an orphan. 
He then drew from his pocket a small purse, that 
was neatly enclosed in a piece of soil paper, and 
opening it took out another paper, which contain- 
ed a little ivory case, that contained a miniature 
of a lady, apparently thirty-five years of age — ^it 
was richly set in fine gold, bordered with emeralds, 
and on the back side were the initials M. L« B. 
and underneath this inscription, '< to my dear son'* 
■ ' John Armly was, I thought, 

a d3dng man when I was first called to him, but 
he revived again, on taking some cordial re- 
storatives I ordered ; and feeling an impression 
that he had sujQfered by neglect, I expressed my 
regret at not seeing him sooner. 

Never shall I forget the remark of that hallow- 
ed saint, nor the expression of his dark eye : — ^Do 
not lament it, sir — ^my blessed Lord endured his 
agony in Grethsemane, before an angel came and 
ministered to him — ^* sufficient for the disciple 
that he be as his master, and the servant as his 
Lord." 

He was my patient four days ; in which time I 
attended him as oflen, and tarried with him as long 
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as the duties of my station would permit. As long 
as lie could speak, he exhorted myself, his attendant, 
and diose who intruded to gaze, not to forget our 
latter end ; combining entreaties to repent, with 
the most able instructions I ever heard in my life. 
Indeed, it was from the lips of John Armly that I 
received the first religious impressions that led me 
to the throne of mercy ; — ^but I will hasten to con- 
clude my account, as your mamma may wish for 
your return to her. — The evening preceding his 
death, he had a short, and mild turn of deliri- 
um — while in that state he seemed to think him- 
self transported to Geneva, and that he lay On a 
bed of moss near the foot of Mount Blanc — ^he en- 
treated his sister to le^ve him, and return home 
to Lucerne: — Go, Marie,' said he, — go— leave 
me — ^I will be true to my Savior. — O ! my father, 
how could you take that dreadful oath.— Ah 1 why 
charge your cc»iscience with such a burdei^ — ^you 
know you cannot keep it, except I hide in exile— 
you love Ferdinand. — O my mother — ^my angelic 
mother ; and snatched this miniature from his bo- 
som, where it hung by a black ribband — ^kissed it, 
I believe, twenty times.— 

I had dismissed the attendant, (a raw runaway 
Irish lad) and resolved to watch by the sufferer 
that night — about twelve, he grew calm-ndept a 
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few moment9->*then opened his eyes, and seemed 
surprised to see me — said he had been dreaming — 
asked " what o'clock'' — ^and raising his hands up- 
ward, exclaimed, <' Blessed Jesus, I wait thy com* 
mand to drop— drop ;" — here he faultered — strang- 
led a little, then revived again. — I saw that death 
had reaUy commenced his war — and that my pa- 
tient was aware of it^ — He said, ah ! death, I have 
thee — I have conquered through Christ. — Dear 
friend, said he, remember my dying watch-word, 
" Prepare to meet thy God." — I inquired of him if 
he had any commission to leave with me for the 
Uving? — ^Yes, said he, with an emphasis that even 
now reverberates on my ear from the tomb ! — ^^ O ! 
could, you, would you see my poor wife — should 
you go to Bath — ^you may inquii^e for her of the 
vicar of St. Anne, about fifteen miles east of the 
city— comfort her faithful heart — ^tell her Jesus 
and his angels were with me — and hand her this 
relic of maternal love-r-taking the miniature from 
his bosom, and requesting me to cut the string. I 
promised my little daughter she should wear the 
lady in her bosom, if she lived to attain eighteen 
years. — ^Ah! dear child, Jesus seal her thine; and 
be husband to my wife, thou lover of my soul." 

I promised to perform these sacred duties. — 
Alas I what was it that prevented. — ^O ! Elizabeth, 

%^0L. 2. 9 
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must your uncle confess — it was a duel.— ^I accept- 
ed a challenge-^the challenge too, of an accom- 
plished villain. — I wounded the wretch — ^he fell 
and feigned himself dead.^-My second assisted mo 
to mount a fleet steed prepared for the emergency, 
and I gallopped from the awful scene, marked, I 
thought, as a murderer. I soon embarked for 
North America, and landed at Quebec. — ^In a short 
time, however, I received a letter from my noble 
commander, containing my pardon, and liberty to 
return and resume my station as chief surgeon 
on board his royal majesty's new ship Phcenix, 
that was ready for sea ; but the commander said 
he would wait my arrival. — I returned to my 
native shores, only to leave the print of my foot 
upon the land, and embark for the Mediterranean. 
I returned in two years ; but, ah !-^I forgot my 
patient, my promise, and even my Savior. My 
tarry on land was short — a second voyage, length- 
ened to thirty months, was to me a scene of afflic- 
tion. Not only the sound of dying groans near the 
cannon's mouth saluted my ears, but the voice of 
death was heard in " the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, and wasteth at noon-day." I was im- 
mersed in dreadful cares, and my mind was 
shrouded in deepest gloom. The pestilence pas- 
sed me by : but the last three months I spent oa 
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board ship, tossed on the deep, I lay in my birth, 
prostrated by a nervous fever. On my recovery, 
I perceived that a merciful escape had been afford- 
ed me from the yawning gu^h of dire despair; 
and vowed to the Lord, if he spared me to stand 
again on Britannia's shores, I would resign my com- 
mission, and fly &Gm scenes of war* I have sent my 
resignsition by letter to my generous commander, 
and fled to avoid his personal entreaties and expos- 
tulaiy addresses. — ^Now my dear niece I must 
break off, and request you to inquire if I may re- 
turn to your mamma's apartment. Say nothing 
at present of this detail, to her — she is too weak 
to endure excitement — ^nor to Miss Armly, till I 
am less a stranger. — ^Let us say with the poet. 



<' Mysterious are thy ways, thou ever Just $ 
Unknown thy righteous path to human dust' 
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CHAPTER V. 



How sweet that virgin bloom ! 

Do I an angel see ? 

Is Margueritta from the tomb. 

Returned to earth and me ? 

How like the sound of heaven. 

Is that melodious voice! 

'Tis Henri back to Maiy g^ven, 

And bids me to rejoice. 

That mercy sends an angel mild, 

Like mother, brother and my child. 

I PEEL remarkably drowsy, observed Mrs. Elde- 
roy, as the sun declined -to the west, and think if I 
was lefl entirely alone, I should soon be wrapt up 
in Morpheus' poppy robes. It is not right I should 
keep you all about me, stupid as I am. Elizabeth, 
wait upon your uncle into the garden — Emily and 
Susan accompany them ; and do call Miss Armly 
to join the party. 

" I will go for her, said little Susan, I shall look 
first in mummy's room. If she is not there, I 
know where I can find her — it will be setting on 
the steps that lead to mamma's throne in the hall, 
with her two dunces each side of her, trying (1 be- 
liav^) to learn something ; or at least Miss Axmly 
is trying to make 'em. — ' 



»» 
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** 1 cannot find her in the house, said the child, 
as she returned from her search ; hut mummy says, 
Miss Armly left her about half an hour since, and 
that she said, she believed she would water mamma's 
flowers — so we may see her in the western bower." 

Elizabeth lopk^ at her uncle, and thought she 
read in his countenance a wish to improve the op. 
portunity in fulfilling to the orphan his promise, 
that related to herself, as well as the dear mother 
that slept in earth's cold bosom. It will relieve 
him, and give Mary a memento of her dying Oth- 
er's love, said the amiable girl to herself and 

putting her arm in his, as they reached the colon- 
nade — she bid Susan xun along before them (for 
Emily tarried behind, fearing to leave her mamma 
quite alone as she proposed) and look for Miss 
Armly. 

Left alone with her uncle, Elizabeth took the 
liberty to ask him, if he intended to defer the exe- 
cution of his commission till another day ; saying 
she believed it rather hopeless for him to delay it, 
in order to get acquainted with Mary ; for in re- 
gard to gentlemen uncle, she is obstinately re- 
served. I have never heard any thing beyond a 
monoflyllable drop from her lips to one of your sex ; 
not exempting Mr. Farwell our amiable tutor, ex- 
cept he chose to make it necessary for her to pro- 

•9 
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pose a question, relative to her studies, as she con- 
tinues his pupil in Greek and Hebrew, while she is 
an English teacher. If you wish for an opportu- 
nity uncle, to speak with my friend, I will whisper 
in her ear a word or two ; and draw my Susy ano- 
ther way, 

" I will do as you think best, Elizabeth. You 
are a better judge than myself, as you have known 
Miss Armly some time." 

" The sooner the better uncle. If there is any 
way for you to get acquainted with Miss Armly, 
depend on my word, the high road to it is her 
father's praises." 

At this moment they saw the lovely object of 
their solicitude coming toward them, holding little 
Susan by the hand, who was as happy as she could 
possible be, when she could be permitted to walk 
with Miss Armly ; and was now reminding her, 
that this was the first time they had been in the 
garden together since her mamma had been sick. 

As the two couple met, Dr. Wentworth addres- 
sed our orphan with the utmost kindness, observing 
to her, that she must permit him to enjoy the hap- 
piness of ranking her among his nieces, and not to 
take it amiss if he addressed her with the famili- 
arity of an uncle, as he observed his sister and her 
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family viewed her as a daughter and sister, rather 
than a stranger and hoarder* 

Mary hlushed and modestly thanked the gentle- 
man for his kindness to a poor orphan ; saying, she 
did not deserve the honor conferred upon her, hut 
hoped she should never he so miserable as to abuse 
such tenderness as was shown her by her superiors. 

** Superiors! — and don't deserve" — said little 
Susan^-O ! " I wish you would not talk so— I feel 
so ashamed when I hear you say you are not de- 
serving — I think then what are the rest of us." 

Elizabeth interrupted the little enthusiast, by 
calling to her to qome to h^r a moment ; and while 
Susan was declaiming against our orphan's humility, 
had whispered to Mary that her uncle knew her 
father, and wished to reveal something to her re- 
specting the happiness of that dear parent in his 
last hours* 

Dr. Wentworth was highly gifled with the ease 
and address of a perfect gentleman; and singularly 
happy in qualifications adapted to the embassy he 
was now going to perform, as he was calm, eloquent 
and tender* 

He requested the orphan's attention, he said, to 
a subject of the most interesting nature to her filial 
heart, even a description of the peaceful scene^ 
that preceded her &ther's translation to the unft 
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diiig glories of heaven. " I had the privilege^ 
Miss Annly, said he, of witnessing your father's 
last moments ; and to be sure I must believe I am 
the herald of glad tidings, that announce to his 
child, how perfectly the scriptuve testimony was 
fulfilled to him, * death is yours.' Yes — ^for the 
monster's approach he was prepared, and exclaimed 
in the triumph of faith, 'ah! death I have thee:' 
• I am Christ's — and Christ is God's.' " 

Much moro was unfolded to the almost breathless 
listener, that concerned her ever-lamented father's 
dying scene ; and when her kind informer had re- 
vealed all that he thou^t proper and necessary, he 
paused a moment, to give Mary an opportunity to 
inquire about the miniature, oa he considered it a 
thing of some consequence, being the likeness of 
her grandmother. 

But no»-*the little being at his side was wrapt in 
contemplations &r beyond the trifling things of 
time. Her spirit soared alofl, where the Lamb is 
leading his redeemed flock beside living fountains, 
and God wipes away every tear from their eyes. 
In the visions of light she viewed by faith her fath- 
er, mother and brother, her aunt Worthy and^the 
sainted pair from the vicarage of St. Anne, among 
the celestial train, walking on a pavement of gold, 
robed in spotless white, and crowned with dazzling 
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glory ; and almost fancied she could hear the sym- 
phonious Alleluia, accompanying the notes on gold- 
en wires, set in " harps of God." Mary thought 
her father saw, and beckoned to her from the 
skies. 

Dr. Wentworth turned to view the silent orphan. 
Her hands were folded upon her innocent bosom, 
and her dark eyes were directed toward the blue 
expanse, with an expression that said, " let me rise 
to my native heaven ;" for she seemed like an angel 
that had dropped from its throne. As he gazed on 
her Madona like figure, a thought struck his fancy, 
that infidelity could not survive the sight. If I had 
never till now believed in the existence of angels, 
thought he, this would be the moment for me to 
lay my ignorance in the dust at a seraph's feet. 

It was expedient, though difficult to break a 
silence so holy as Mary's seemed to be. I do not 
know, said Dr. Wentworth, but I shall commit 
sacrilege in making a i)reach upon your medita- 
tions at this moment, that are evidently devoted to • 
divine objects, far superior to relics, even of saint- 
ed dust ; but I fiiay be forgiven on the score of de- 
siring to fulfil my engagement to your fether, 
made just as his happy spirit, panting on the ex- 
treme verge of mortality, was about flying to the 
bosom of his sn>iling God. Will you permit ine 
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lo inquire, if you have any knowledge ot leeol* 
lection of the picture he wore in his bosom ? 

A miniature likeness of my unknown grandmo- 
ther — ^yes, sir, replied Mary ; — ^I saw it first acci« 
dentally ; and asked my fitther if that was the same 
lady that I saw in an old prayer book, he brought 
from Switzerland : — ^he said, ** no Mary — but it is 
the resemblance of the one who gave me that 
book ; and bid me keep them both for her sake-— 
It was your grandmother." — My dear father, sir, 
also told me, that I must become the owner of that 
picture, if I lived to enter on my nineteenth year, 
in order to accomplish his mother's orders to him* 

'^ It is yours this moment, Miss Armly, or I 
should prefer to say Mary, as I am desirous to 
adopt you as my niece, — said the amiable Dr. 
Wentworth, and drew the picture from its enve* 
lop and case. — ^There, Mary, he added, giving it to 
the blushing orphan, are your eyes, forehead, and 
mouth, painted on a piece of ivory, long before you 
breathed the air of this sorrowfiil world.'* 

I thank you sir, said Mary, courtesying with her 
natural inimitable grace on receiving the picture ; 
and that, with the respect justly your due, mako 
the sum of my poor returns for your kindness to a 
poor young orphan ; and may heaven reward you 
better, sir, added she, raising her fine eyes involun- 
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tarily toward the brighter world as she spoke, on 
whose silken lashes sparkled the grateful tear. 

We must inevitably draw off from this conversa- 
tion, and indeed pass silently by the remainder of 
Dr- Wentworth's visit at Mount Pleasant, as there 
remains scenes to unfold, and evepts to detail, that 
concern our surviving branch of the beautiful 
wreath, more intimately ; and will illustrate the 
inspired text that says, " before honor is humility," 

Mrs. Elderoy remained in a convalescent state ; 
but Dr. Messenger was apprehensive that a return 
to her labors in the school, might affect her ner- 
vous system, which was naturally delicate, and 
had been injured by early afflictions. He there- 
fore insisted on her in^proving the opportunity af- 
forded by her brother's emancipation from naval 
services, to journeying for some weeks, and visiting 
the celebrated mineral watering places in England, 
particularly Tunbridge ; observing to Dr. Went- 
worth privately, that his chief purpose was the 
distance from home. " Keep her away, said he, 
six weeks to be sure." 

Mr. Farwell continued in the station of substi- 
tute, during the absence of this excellent gover- 
ness — giving great satisfaction to the pupils ; and 
receiving every possible aid from his fair assistant 
teachers, particularly Mary, who added to her 

A 1 
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arduous task of attending on the junior class from 
eight till twelve, and two till six, the examination 
of twenty-four pieces of composition twice in every 
week, that were written by members of the senior 
class. This the poor girl accomplished by *' trim- 
ming the midnight lamp,'' as she would not de- 
range or curtail her private devotions, neglect the 
smallest article ralating to mummy Deborah's 
comfort, or discontinue her private efforts with the 
two dunces, whose insentient deficiency she 
mourned, but did not upbraid* Her invariable at- 
tentions, and inflexible gentleness, assiduity and 
care, were rewarded by the conquest she gained 
over their native pride ; and the possession of their 
confidence inspired a hope, that in process of time, 
her labors might prove like bread cast upon the 
waters. Many a secret prayer was offered by this 
young christian, that salvation might visit these 
weak favorites of fortune in the golden mask ; and 
oflen did a silent tear water the ill-gotten lesson, as 
she held the book in her hand, over which their 
eyes were strained, in assaying to understand and 
retain, what was easy to herself at nine years of 
age. But Mary never revealed this. On the 
contrary " do not be discouraged," — " please to 
try further" — ^let me read the page over again 
(perhaps the thirteenth time) and '^be pursuaded 
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to persevere," with " I really think you improye 
some," were the preceptive, encouraging stimu- 
lants, applied by this patient teacher, on occasions 
that would have elicited even from Elizabeth, the 
strong declaration " it is utterly impossible to en- 
dure stupidity like this" or " you grow worse 

and worse," 

At the approach of Christmas holidays, Mount 
Pleasant assumed an air of gaiety and bustle, that 
surpassed every other season of the year. Prepa- 
rations for an exhibition in the hall of science, 
united with the prospect of celebrating the festival 
at " sweet home," and passing a few weeks with 
beloved friends relieved from study, confinement to 
school, and subjection to tutelar government and 
csu*e, delightfully interested the feelings of every 
{tupil belonging to the seminary, with the exception 
of Lady Ann, and Miss Arabella, the unlS)rtunato 
heiresses 1 have mentioned, whose anticipations of 
parental lectures, and lamentations, rendered the 
season rather an object of dread than delight. A 
fairer prospect was however, in view, at the pre- 
sent season, that completed two years and six 
months of Mary's labors with them. 

And here my youthful reader, I mus^ introduce 
our orphan as a disciple of Abraham, " who against 
hope believed in hope," and was called ^' the friend 
Toi. 2. 10 
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of God.** Mary had fixed an eye of faith upon the 
broad declaration of Jesus Christ, recorded by 
Mark the evangelist, in the ninth chapter of his 
gospel, and the twenty-third verse, "all things 
are possible to him that believeth." She remem- 
bered also his saying upon a different occasion, 
*' The things that are impossible with men are pos- 
sible with God ,*" and his gracious promise to answer 
the prayer of &ith. Mary Armly had a natural 
sympathy for every suffering object that reached 
her view ; and its gradation or extent was suited 
to the origin and state of the subject* A fly en- 
tangled in a spider's web, the latter pursued by a 
larger insect — a sickly lamb or a lame horse, were 
all sharers in her warm pity — ^a tattered pauper, a 
hungry child, or decrepit mournful age, might 
draw upon her heart-strings till all its vibration 
was agony, except she could afford speedy relief* 
A sigh, a tear, or a downcast look, had each a 
magnetic influence upon her heart ^^ind the griefs 
of others became her own — not to bury in de- 
spair's lorn cell, but to assuage them by sympathy, 
and lighten them by benevolent exertion. One of 
the many excellent precepts, inculcated by her ex- 
cellent j&tber, even while prattling infancy re- 
strained her tongue from distinctness of articula- 
tion, was this, " do all you con, and depend en- 
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tirely on God." It was addressed to her Jit first, 
as she stood weeping by a withered rose tree, that 
was a birth -day present when her darling brother 
was one month old. She intended to put the first 
rose it brought forth, into his pretty hand ; saying, 
** he would hold it fast, there," for his little fingers 
kept close to the pink palm. But the rose tree 
drooped, and seemed to be nearly dead. She cal- 
led to her father in a mournful voice, begging him 
to tell her, " what she should do for the rose tree 1" 
Ho^almly replied, ** do all you can, and depend 
entirely on God," who is the Creator of that rose 
tree. EVery plant, shrub, herb or tree are produ- 
ced by his power. God is the giver, preserver, 
and restorer of life. Not a blade of grass can 
spring from the earth without him, nor a leaf retain 
its verdure except he please. A bud cannot ap- 
pear or burst into full bloom, unaided by his form- 
ing hand. At his command the trees cast their 
leaves ; and at his word resume them. Do you 
recollect, Mary, the curse pronounced by Jesus on 
a fruitless fig tree ? — perhaps your poor rose bush 
here, has received a like sentence. Have you not 
made an idol of the plant ? Well, come, I shall 
try what can be done. Let us use the means, and 
depend on its Creator. Set this stick in the earth 
not for from its root— then lift the drooping bfanch- 
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es, and lean them against the stick-— take your 
scissors and clip off the yellow leaves — now water 
tt a little — and repeat the watering a few hours 
hence — I will put some richer earth to the roots — 
" do all you can and depend entirely on God," 

The rose tree revived, that Mary thought was 
dead ; and the circumstance, with her father's 
motto, were remembered by her through life. • It 
was placed as a tablature on her solid mind ; and 
in the face of strongest difficulties she could look 
with firmness, saying to herself I will obey^my 
dear father's injunction, '^ do all I can, and de- 
pend entirely on God," In the active part, her 
first resort and latest effort, was, humble prayer ; 
and in watching thereunto she attained the latter, 
even the &ith of reliance, that she justly viewed* as 
a sacred trust, a free reward for obedient exertion. 
And Mary's prayers, my youthful reader, were 
perfumed with submission, that is the child of 
heavenly love. " Thy will be done," crowned 
all her petitions ; and was the broad basis of her 
heart's rest, through Christ, its divine original. 
Can human wisdom possibly display an excitement 
equal to this ,"the obedience of gospel faith?" Has 
philosophy its match or infidelity its fame? Let 
them give the gauntly sign, and enter the lists 
with soldiers of the Lamb ; let them meet the lion's 
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roar with a warlike lance, or calm his rage with 
deep toned logical aphorisms, older than the say- 
ings of the Lord, transmitted by Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and his inspired apostles, if they 
will ! — ^Nay, let Socrates or Voltaire, the one a 
virtuous heathen sage, the other a daring licentious 
infidel, and both of them celebrated for talents, let 
them march into the fieiy furnace, and challenge 
the touch of consuming flames to harm them, while 
armed with human reason's boasted helmet, breast- 
plate and shield. — ^Will the vivid glow of that de- 
vouring element change to sable dye? and has 
philosophy a stream flowing in its verdant glades, 
that can follow its children into the caldron with 
the beloved John of Galilee, and cool the oil, ere 
ita scalding touch pierces their fleshly vitals 1 

No, says the believer in God, and in Christ, 
human wisdom in its highest boast is but a fallen 
power. — Could created intelligence rise superior to 
divine agency, Lucifer might drown the whole race 
of mortal sophs in a single drop from his lofty, 
though now infernal intellect, and work miracles 
to corroborate his testimony. In his dire fall, no 
ray of hope was, cast of a return to innocence and 
felicity ; but he lost not the gift of knowledge. 
Tme, it is left with him for a curse ; and while he 
is smitten, he has leave to smite. It is his pleas- 

*10 
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ure to puff Adam's object race with high fancies of 
their own prowress in managing mysteries, and 
solving difficult questions , without referring to a 
self-existent God, Father, Son and Spirit* 

But I must leave digression, and indulge my 
youthful reader with the remainder of my story ; 
only I shall add one remark here, apposite to 
Mary's case, that may be traced to a divine source, 
and is quoted from the gospel by Matthew, elev- 
enth chapter, and twenty fifth verse," I thank thee 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent,'* 
(in a worldly sense, and in their own view) " and 
hast revealed them unto babes." 

Three weeks precedent to the annual exhibition 
at Mount Pleasant, Mrs. Elderoy's pupils had to 
pass the ordeal of examination in every branch 
and grade of their respective studies. The one 
that I shall notice, took place in the third year of 
Mary's teachership, which I do in order to display 
her happy gift in that responsible office ; and the 
result of humble christian perseverance in the path 
of virtuous and arduous duty. 

At the conclusion of the examination, Mrs. 
Elderoy addressed her pupils in the animating 
style of panegyric, that she said was warhiinher 
heartt as well as lips, and really due to teach- 
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ers and learners at Mount Pleasant seminary. " I 
perceive, said the governess, you have not lost 
ground by the means of my long absence from 
this hall of science. It is with gratitude to heaven 
I make this confessional remark ; and the circum- 
stance affords me ground for hope, that should I 
be removed by death, this institution will survive 
and flourish. From the general meed of praise due 
to you as a body, I find myself called upon to de- 
scend to particulars ; and believe in so doing, I 
shall elicit the opinion of many among you, as well 
as represenjt my own individual sentiments. 

"A majority o£ the present members of this semi- 
nary, can recollect the circumstances attending 
Miss Armly's entrance as a half price boarder. 
According to my usual custom, I examined her in 
the ordinary English branches, in order to judge 
wtiat station I might with propriety and advantage 
assign her. It was naturally expected that a cot- 
tager, at fourteen years of age, would be merely 
on par with children at nine, on her first ingress 
to a classical boarding school ; and I observed with- 
out displeasure, the surprise exhibited by my [then] 
junior class, on my announcing, that the humble 
stranger was to join them. I can add with as much 
sincerity as satisfaction, that I viewed Miss Armly 
at the close of her examination a prodigy in native 
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talent ; and my mind was deeply impressed with a 
belief, that she would ascend the hill of science 
with inimitable speed. Has not this impression 
been realized ? Let a few well known facts reply 
to the question. In less than one term from her 
entrance, I was authorized by the laws of the in- 
stitution, to present her with the head ticket in her 
class. The rapid ascent, you well know, alarmed 
her feelings, as much as it astonished others. 
With tears and entreaties she strove to avoid the 
pro^red honor ; and I was necessiated to use com- 
pulsion, in order to preserve our rules • inviolate. 
At the annual examination for a change of classes, 
Miss Armly was advanced to the senior member* 
ship, leaving behind her, young ladies who enter- 
ed this school two years before I saw the humble 
cottager. At the expiration of one year, Misjt 
Armly's improvement warranted my entrusting 
her with the care of our j];niors> in unison with my 
eldest daughter, whose education has been attended 
to with unremitted care since she was four years 
old. 

" May I not appeal to the evidences of your own 
senses and judgment, on the subject of her teaching 
abilities, her uniform faithfulness, and the manifest 
success attending her labors t And will you not ac- 
cord with my judgment, in crowning this daughter 
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of humility, as well as of sorrow, with the laurel of 
deserved praise ? [The school arose in a body.] It 
is a custom among us, (as old as this seminary) to 
bestow marks of distinction on objects of superior 
excellence, at our annual exhibition; and these 
honors are distributed among pupils and assistant 
teachers, who have been qualified for their office 
at this place. For the one approaching, the follow- 
ing mementos are prepared. 

"First, — ^The white veil, as an emblem of univer- 
sal virtue, and christian graces ; especially humili- 
ty. My pupils, it is your prerogative to decide. 
Miss Harlowe, at the head of the senior class, 
please to nominate a candidate for the honored 
white veil. — " 

Miss Armly, madam. 

Mrs. Elderoy. Ladies, you hear the nomination. 
The matter is put to vote. Those who are favor- 
able to Miss Harlowe's motion, will please to wave 
their pocket handkerchiefs with the right hand. 

Eighty white handkerchiefs are raised at arms 
length. Little Susan Elderoy sprang upon her 
bench, and elevated hers on the end of her rule, in 
her extreme eagerness to be seen. 

Mrs. Elderoy, Very well ; Miss Harlowe will 
have the honor to place the veil on the orphan's 
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head ; and is requested to prepare a short poetical 
address for the occasion. 

The second degree is a laurel wreath for the 
most eminent English scholar. Mr. Farwell, the 
reference is made to you ; and yours the decision. 

Tutor. I am obliged to say Miss Armly, mkdam. 
The senior class are prepared to judge, however ; 
and I beg leave to ask their vote. 

This was done, and the laurel wreath destined 
to accompany the white veil. 

Two articles remained to be appropriated as 
Mrs. Elderoy thought proper. These were scarfs, 
of grass green color. The governess observed, 
that according to her general use of them, on 
former exhibition days, they must be worn on the 
one approaching, by the two ladies from London, 
who had improved their half talent to the extent of 
their power, under Miss Armly's assiduous care. 

At length the auspicious day arrived. At ten 
o'clock the carriage avenue was lined with vehicles 
that conveyed to Mount Pleasant, parents, brothers, 
cousins and acquaintance of the pupillary &mily 
of Mrs. Elderoy ; and niy young readers may de- 
pend on hearing, that the silly nobleman and the 
wealthy London Merchant, were among the happy 
spectators of this interesting scene ; being inform- 
ed by letter from Mrs. Elderoy, of the improvement 
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of their daughters in learning and in beh^^vior, 
since the last annual exhibition at Mount Pleasant. 

At eleven the well regulated audience had notice 
of the approach of the procession, by the sound of 
music; and Mrs. Elderoy appeared, dressed in 
green silk, with a white crape turban, ornamented 
with a wreath of oak leaves and scorns,' that 
were wrought by our orphan. Mr. Farwell attend- 
ed her, drest in black. The youngest pupils fol- 
lowed immediately afler them, dressed in blue 
silk frocks, made entirely plain ; — next to these 
walked the junior class, in rose color dresses, 
without any ornaments — ^then the senior class ap- 
peared in pearl color silk, as plain as the former; 
and the female assistant teachers, arrayed in 
fiiemot cambric, brought up the rear. 

A large elevated platform, built in a semi-spher- 
ical form, was the stage of action. It was raised 
when the hall was finished, as a permanent accom- 
modation for occasions like the present. In front 
of a large bow window, was a throne for the gov- 
erness, and on each side, through the extent of the 
platform, was a row of seats for her pupils — an 
arm chair was set near the front for Mr. Farwell, 
and a settee at the upper end for the assistant 
teachers* 

From elavea to three o'clock, the exhibition waA 
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attended with perfect order, and gave universal 
satis&ction. The valedictory was pronounced by 
Miss Harlowe, and much admired. As she closed, 
the musical hand, composed of fine voices, sang a 
farewell rondeau^ accompanied hy flagellets. And 

then Mr. Farwell observed, that me- 

mentos of distinguished applause were to be con- 
ferred on the recipients elect, according to the laws 
of Mount Pleasant Seminary ; and walking to Miss 
Armly, oflered her his hand to conduct her to the 
centre of the platform j where Miss Harlowe stood 
with the white veil hanging upon her arm, and the 
laurel wreath in her hand. 

Poor Mary — what an ordeal — at every prece- 
ding exhibition she had escaped these honors by 
tears and overwhelming entreaties \ but at the pre- 
sent season, Mrs^ Eideroy had been immoveable. 
She told Mary it was a standing law, and had been 
violated to indulge her. That now she must sub- 
mit ; but added the governess, after this, I will re- 
scind it, as you so much disapprove of it ; but this 
cannot be done without giving a year's notice. As 
soon as you are veiled and crowned, you may de- 
liver your sentiments on the subject of such re- 
wards and retire. Then I shall make my speech, 
and dismiss the assembly. 

^< I must submit, thought the trembling orphan. 
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as her tutor approached with an extended hand 
toward her — ^but, O ! that I could hide my head in 
the eglantine bush, that ia now dry and faded at 
the foot of my little brother's grave," It appeared 
like a heathenish custom that she was now to at- 
tend upon ; and a gentle glance of reproach invohm- 
taxily beamed from her expressive eye,* as she 
looked toward the throne, and discovered that Mrs. 
Elderoy was watching her motions. Surely, 
thought she, my governess never looked so ill as 
she does in that green silk ; and the oak wreath is 
worse. • 

It is obvious, that my beauteous flower retains 
its rurality ; and that young heart, whose sympa- 
thies flow not to meet the painful blush that covers 
her modest features, as she is led to the rostrum's 
centre, must be vitiated to an extreme, criminal in 
maturity, but unpardonable in youth. 

Over her dark, glossy ringlets the white veil is 
cast, by a careful hand — it fell upon her snowy 
neck, and shaded her damask cheek, that seemed 
to thank it for a partial retreat from admiring ga- 
zers* 

Miss Harlowe, holding the laurel, thus address^* 
ed our fair one : — 

Not in a cloister art thou doomed to dwelli 
To count tby beads* and gloomy nqmema kdi^ ;— ^ 
Toil. 2. 11 
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Not to a convent's damp sequestered cell, 
A Lady Abbess does this token bring ;— 
Saying, to day thy noviceship is o'er. 
Be veiled, and think upon the world no more.-*- 

No— on f^ science's mound thy JTairy form» 
Stands to receive the meed that's justly due. 
To idrgin purity and pious bloom, 
So Mary dear, we g^ve this veil to you :— • 
And at thy feet we drop the humble tear. 
Fraying, like thee, a spotless robe to wear, 

Mr. Farwell the^ received the laurel from Miss 
Hariowe, and placing it around the timid Mary's 
brow, he thus addressed her : 

" We know, my amiable pupil, that tiiey which 
run in a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize." 
In the literary struggle you have nobly strove to 
imitate the ancient racers, '' being temperate in ail 
things ;" and have won a corruptible crown. We 
are sensible that you would gladly have embraced 
a retreat from this public act ; but the laws of this 
Seminary, you know, cannot admit of a third viola- 
tion ; therefore, you submit to the ceremony — ^It 
is done : and permit me to say, that while we lau- 
reate your youthful brow, we do not forget that it 
is a &ding wreath, and that the clay thus honored 
must also decay. Therefore, accept our congra* 
lulationsy that ia making the divine Savior your 
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trusty you are likely to receive from his own right 
hand, faereafler, an imperishable body, with an im- 
mortal crown. 

Now did the bashful orphan rise superior to her 
native timidity; and seemed like her youthful 
namesake, the Bethlehem maid, inspired to give 
her testimony before an admiring, and almost en- 
tranced assembly, whom she faced with humble 
sweetness, and thus addressed :-— 
Gentlemen and ladies, — 

You have witnessed the honors 
bestowed, at this exhibition, upon the orphan daugh- 
ter of poor but pious cottagers, who nursed her in- 
&nt mind with the milk of gospel grace ; and taught 
her, that by humility and the fear of the Lord, 
are riches, honor and liife. My in&nt knee was bid 
to bow to the name, above every name — ^the name ' 
of Jesus ; and my early lisp was taught to hail him 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father. But ere my 
childhood's path was trodden e'er, heaven claimed 
those parents for its own ; and I am spared to tell 
you, of love divine, that raised my drooping pow- 
ers, and shed upon the roscid path of orphan youth, 
a heavenly beam of hope. Blessings iimumerable, 
as they are undeserved, have been my portion. 
Screened from meagre want, sheltered from op- 
pression's frown« and favored with the smiles <^ 
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celestial charity, I have cause to fexclaim, " surely 
goodness and mercy follow me all my days." 

At this favored seminary I, a destitute orphan, 
have been fostered in the bosom of tenderest bene* 
volence, and showa the font of science. Every en- 
couragement, facility and assistance, that could be 
demanded by titled wealth, have afforded an ample 
opportunity for my inexperienced mind to expand 
in knowledge, beneath the beams of tutelar ability 
and watchful care. Incorrigible stupidity and 
" perilous indolence" must have branded my mean 
brow through life, had I passed this fair era with- 
out making some improvement. 

My teachers have this day praised the poor or- 
phan publicly ; and 1 cannot believe it my due. 
Perhaps pity has her full share in the work that 
has been manifest before you ; and the sum of it 
may declare, that an orphan's tear has a powerful 
charm, and honest poverty gained applauding 
friends. It is with the humblest deference to the 
judgment of my honored superiors, that I now 
assert, and pray you to believe me, there are ^any 
on the seats of this rostrum, to whom I would re- 
sign the palm, with that satis&ction, inspired by a 
desire to do justice, and confer honor where honor 
is due. — ^But, I drop the theme, and hope I shall 
not incur the displeasure of my benefactors, by the 
simple act I am about to perform : — 
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In a moment the white veil and wreath were 
taken by her trembling'ihand, from her^lowly head, 
and laid with sweetest modesty at Elizabeth's^feet. 

A murmur of applause ran through the assem- 
bly, arid many wept — ^but Mary escaped. Mrs. 
Elderoy had given her leave to retire when she had 
delivered a speech ; for the latter was included in the 
statute relating to public rewards. Eager to hide 
herself, the trembling orphan glided down the steps 
of the rostrum, and along the aisle leading to the 
haU door ; and darting past it, she pursued^her way 
through the long gallery, with speed that resembled 
a frighted gazelle, skipping over Alpine pastures, 
toward the mountain thicket, and reached her loved 
retreat, mummy Deborah's room. 

A few minutes of quiet, restored her usual sere- 
nity ; and she took the bible that was presented to 
her by a loved, paternal hand, that now was dust, 
and opened to read aloud to her aged, and now 
more than unusually decrepit friend ; for mummy 
Deborah was confiiied to her room with the rheu- 
matism in her feet. She opened to the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah, and had just concluded the last 
verse, that was repeated by the good old pilgrim, 
with yes, my sweet child, " they that wait upon 
the Lord, shall renew their strength ;" — ah ! yes — 

Blessed be his name, they shall mount — -*— - 

*11 
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Here she was interrupted by the entrance of 
Elizabeth Elderoy, who appeared agitated and sor- 
rowful ; ■ and looking at Mary, exclaimed, O ! I 
tremble — I am afraid- 
Afraid of what, my sweetest bairn, cried her 
nurse. Why dost thou tremble so, darling ? 

" That Mary will go away, replied Elizabeth^ 
bursting into tears; but suddenly checking her 
emotions, and exclaiming, ^^ what a selfish being I 
am," she requested Mary to lend her mamma the 
miniature of her grandmother, a moment, as Mrs. 
Seymour from London, who fell into a swoon as 
the white veil was removed from our orphan's 
head, was impressed with a hope that Mary was 
her own niece. 

The trembling girl took the picture from her 
bosom, drew the white ribbon over her head, and 
silently deposited it in the hand of her dejected 
friend, who hastened immediately from the room, 
leaving Mary and mumjny Deborah gazing with 
mute astonishment. 

In a very few moments, the governess came her- 
self; and with an air of proud delight approached 
her favorite, saying, come with me, my bashful 
pet, and by a nearer view than our broad hall will 
admit to persons on each extreme, &ther yourself 
upon the darUng son of a noble Swiss baron. 
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And taking the orphan's hand, she conducted 
her throiK| the family recess that led from the nur- 
sery to her dressing room, and there presented her 
to a lady, drest in deep mournings " the amiable 
grand-daughter of the lady represented in the pic- 
ture," whom we, madam, have hitherto had the 
honor of knowing as Mary Armly. 

Mrs. Seymour still held the loved picture in her 
hand ; and viewing the fair object just introduced 
to her by Mrs. Elderoy, with strong emotion, ex- 
claimed : " It is no illusion— come to my bosom, 
lovely relic of my long lost, my angelic brother, 

Henri Ferdinand De — ," aijd relapsed into a 

state of insensibility, ad she clasped the astonished 
Mary in her arms. 

Dr. Messenger removed the lifeless form to Mrs, 
Elderoy's bed, and ordering her temples and hands 
to be chafed with aromatic vinegar, and telling 
Mary with a smile, that as she remained Miss 
Armly in self-possession, she had his permission 
to sit by her aunt ; and on perceiving that lady be- 
gan to revive, he withdrew with Mrs. Elderoy and 
Elizabeth to the anti-room, saying, that a retired 
interview with Mary would charm away faintness 
if any thing could; and added, that in time to 
come, exhibition day at Mount Pleasant would be 
bailed as ** the anniversary of wonders.'^ 
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CHAPTER VI. / 



Now let me press thee to my mourning heart. 
And in thy soft iiffections claim a part : — 
Fll be thy parent— thou my daughter fair. 
Thy voice will lull my griefs and banish care.<— 

As I have in former parts of this tale been guilty 
of descending to exceeding exility in detail, it is ne- 
cessary that I should now mend my manners, by 
" turning over a new leaf,'' and charm away the 
yawn, and "how tiresome," from my youthful 
reader, by a suitable retrenchment of words. 

In the first place, I shall limit my addition to the 
descriptive scene of Mrs. Seymour's recognition 
of our orphan, as the lovely daughter of a long 
mourned brother, to a single stroke, even the 
words of that enraptured lady, who said to Mrs. 
Elderoy, " not a ray of doubt is left upon my mind 
relative to the origin of this lovely creature — ^I 
own her as the child of my Henri : and as he is 
gone from this world of sorrow, I take her to my 
bosbm, to be unto me as a daughter ; and my dear 
Mrs. Elderoy will confess my claim of near kin* 
dredship involves a right to her company* YoU 
cannot be oftnded with me, if I say, Mary must 
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leave Mount Pleasant with me, and take up her 
abode in London." 

Mrs. Elderoy's judgment consented, but her 
heart was grieved, and Elizabeth was inconsolable. 
Sobs and tears were the repast of governess, nurse, 
children and servants, at Mount Pleasant, during 
the Christmas holidays. At parting with her lov* 
ed fViends, Mary was solemn, tender, and grateful. 
She felt herself called upon, however, to remem- 
ber and practice her mother's command, and was 
" firm." To Elizabeth she addressed the kindest 
monitorial counsel, respecting the necessary duty 
of governing ourselves ; and observed, that it was 
one of the solemn tasks appointed for her infant 
days, by the best of fathers. 

My young reader may depend that madam Sey- 
mour acted the part of a real Swiss lady, as well 
as grateful friend, toward Mrs. Elderoy and her 
&mily . She made princely presents on behalf of her 
adopted daughter, extending her munificence even 
to Tom the scullion boy, who complimented her, 
as she presented him half a guinea as a Christmas 
gift, with a dolorous bow,- crying, "me wish good 
lady, you stay up to London, an' not come here to 
carry off* pinky miss — O dear, dear." — 

Tom's simple uncouth wailing, is a natural figure 
• of the secret desires that unavailingly visited every 
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inmate of the kitchen hall, though none dared to 
imitate his Welch openness. It is plain, my yoaag 
readers, Mary, the orphan, was viewisd by Mrs. 
Elderoy's domestics as a real friend. Imitate 
her gentle kindness and christian care for the poor, 
and be beloYcd by them* 

We will avoid the particulars of the parting 
scene at Mount Pleasant, and accompany our love- 
ly orphan to London, and watch her behavior 
there. 

Rare, indeed, is the humility that survives a sud- 
den influx of worldly wealth and human grandeur 
on the path of frail mortality. Yet it lives in the 
heart of Mary, who is become the heiress of fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, deposited in the bank of 
England, and a land patrimony in the canton of 
Lucerne in Switzerland. 

Behold, young reader, this humble heiress, seat- 
ed in a splendid equipage, on whose sides were en- 
graven the armorial ensign of her noble ancestors, 
arrayed in a dress of £leniot cotton and small Qua- 
ker bonnet. The sweet maid is listening with 
tearful attention, and filial reverence, to the story 
unfolded by her new found relative, concerning the 
youthful days, the early sorrows of her sainted 
&ther. 

You are a descendant, my dearest Mary, said 
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Mrs. Beymour to her lovely companion in the 
coach, that is, you are remotely descended from a 
patriotic nobleman, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, and ventured his fortune and life to aid 
the Swiss revolution. Brave and generous were 
your fore-fathers — ^haters of tyranny, and lovers of 
freedom and peace* 

- My great grandfather lived in the day of refor- 
mation, as it is called, in whose annals the far- 
famed Genevian, John Calvin, makes the climax. 
For a time our ancient relative was a rapt enthu- 
siast, bowipg at the Calvin shrine. He exulted 
highly over the breach made in papal influence, by 
the desertion of a broad minded and high talented 
Jesuit from its hierarchy ; and openly predicted the 
total destruction of the Propaganda, by the agency 
of this chieftain of truth, ** John Calvin the great." 
Your great grandfather used to rehearse the acts 
of flaming zeal performed by his father, in defence 
of the reformation at its perilous dawn. How in- 
tently did your dear &ther listen to the recital of 
scenes, that preceded even the birth of his venera- 
ble kinsman; and my youthful ear was likewise 
attentive to the tale. Our indulgent grandfather 
was a welcome christian visiter, and devoted the 
holidays to his two darlings, Henri Ferdinand, 
and Marie La Blanc. We always entreated him 
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to repeat the account of the reformation ; and he 
never failed to recite his father's retreat from the 
protestant faith ; but not in your grandfather's pre- 
sence. It appeared that Servetus' sad fate, gave 
an efficient hlow to the heated zeal of our noble 
ancestor. His ardent partiality for Calvin was sud-^ 
denly converted into decided enmity ; and when 
the leader fell in his-opinion, the. reformation sunk 
in the fearful chasm. 

My father was his idol ; and he demanded him 
of his son at the age of seven years, to remain at the 
ancient family chateau in Berne, on the borders of 
Aar, till he should be fitted for his entrance to a 
public university. My grandfather was a man of 
very mild temper, quitethe reverse of his own sire. 
He was a nominal papist by education ; and at that 
period rather a Gallic in religious matters ; — ^he 
loved state politics, and preferred public service to 
an independent retirement. . He was the Landam- 
man of Lucerne for many years ; and readily re- 
signed his only child to the care of his father, as 
the little boy's mother was in her grave. 

I have thought many timeS) that your grand 
father's residence at Berne was the cause of our 
family miseries ; but it is useless to dwell on that : 
I cannot but call it an unfortunate circumstance. 
To proceed, however, in my story — ^your great 
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grand-father was converted to the truths just as 
his son entered upon his nineteenth year ; and he 
soon wrote an account of his change to his father 
and child. The former was mad with disappoint- 
ment ; and the latter in no better state. He join- 
ed his grand-father in bitterly inveighing against 
heretics and damnable delusioi^, refusing to see 
his only surviving parent, and even called him a 
dog. 

My great grandfather soon resolved on disin- 
heriting his son; and w^is making preparations 
ibr this business, when a sudden fit of apolexy 
carried him out of time into va^t eternity ; leaving 
my father entirely dependant on his injured parent 
for support. The latter, however, was far from 
humbling himself at that time. He imagined that 
his grand&ther's life was shortened by his son's 
departure from the holy catholic church ; and he 
cursed John Calvin's day. 

In a letter that he addressed to his pious &ther, 
he says : '' The very sound of protestantism is ab- 
horrent to my ear. It is coupled with Calvin, and 
that is in league with treachery black as hell. — ^I 
still hear the entreaties, the pleas, the dying 
groans of Servetus, and am deaf to every argument 
in &vor of his betrayer. The cruel mandate of 
our magistrates, was the issue of his artful, and I 
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say, diabolJk»Ll plan — ^hiis too Buccessfhl efflirtB to 
destroy a man who chose to act for himself* Poor 
Servetus — he was rather imprudent, — ^in some 
things inconsistent-— and he might have been 
eccentric. — ^But Calvin, sirey—- John Calvin, was a 
thief ;-H3teal a man's private papers! sire— 4t is 
too horrid to dwell upon*" 

I must now inform you, my dear child, that my 
father carried his resentment so far, as to volun- 
teer himself as a victim at the shrine of papal con- 
fession, and plunged himself into the heaAed and 
guilty bosom of that fallen church. In the height 
of his religious phrenzy he left a vow at the sac- 
ramental altar, the purport whereof was this — ^that 
should his first bom child be a male, he would give 
him to the holy catholic churchy and he should 
be its priest forever.-r-Ah ! that vow, in making of 
which he invoked the Triune Diety, the holy 
angels, virgin mother, apostles and every happy 
spirit in glory — what did it cost him I your father 
never knew of this vow, at least not this side eter- 
nity. I was informed of it by your grand-father, 
a few days before his death ; and bitterly did he 
bewail, while he deeply repented the rash act, that 
was instrumental in his premature decay, and pain- 
ful exit from this probationary scene. 

Mary trembled and wept, as she heard thtae 
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things^ iffifd ventured to interrupt hev aunt with an 
inquiry, if her grand&ther and hia pious parent 
were reconciled? 

Yes, my love, replied Mrs. Seymour, in a manner 
they were so ; and my i&ther inherited all the for- 
tune and titles of his grandfather. His father died 
when I was in my tenth year. He went off very 
happy; and his memory was precious at Geneva 
where he lived, after his conversion to the truth. 
He was not a calvinist ii^i theory or sentiment — ^he 
was a free*grace man ; and truly believed in the 
doctrine of Christ. His dissenting from the lead- 
ing views of John Calvin, as represented in his in- 
stitutes, was a great mean of promoting a recon- 
ciliation between him and your unfortunate grand- 
&ther* But I will return to my narrative. 

When Henri Ferdmand entered the university 
at Geneva, oiir paternal residence was in that city. 
We lived in a large chateau, beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Rhone. The front command- 
ed a view of the snow capt Alps, and Mont Blanc, 
with intervening lakes and lovely vales ; making a 
scenery, that human minds*can scantily conceive 
of, except assisted by the natural eye to trace them. 
How short sighted, how superficial a being is fal- 
len man I My father chose the asylum of protes- 
tantism for the residence of his victim to the pupal 
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shrine. " It was near home — its advantages supe- 
rior — ^the library large — and the university was 
high on the records of fame.—*?' — ^But Henri, said 
my father, remember you must not turn heretic — 
keep close to the holy mother church — ^the only 
church of God ; and prepare yourself to be a learn- 
ed classical priest — I hope 1 shall live to see you a 
bishop, and read volumes written by my first bom, 
my beloved son, against schisms and heresies, 
against Calvin and his <' bid wives fables" and non- 
sense. 

Your fiither made no reply : but his look was a 
look of agony. He was on every important occa- 
sion remarkably slow to speak ; but not slow of 
ipeechy when duty called. — ^His self-possession 
was entire ; and no one ever saw him angry. Ah ! 
my beloved Mary, the lapse of twenty-seven years 
have not faded my remembrance of your father's 
juvenile excellence ; and his councils to me are 
engraven on my heart, in characters indelible and 
lasting as life. " Sister Marie, he would say, keep 
yourself at home in your own breast, and study 
yourself there* Possess yourself, and you may 
gain a universal victory — never act or speak, and 
hardly think when natural feeling is excited. At 
that moment delirium seizes the judgment. There- 
fore, speak not — act not-— and keep opinion at bay. 
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Hememlier that the halludnation of a moioEient, 
may efSdct lasting evil. Be not tenacious of your 
own preconceived notions; Let the sentiments of 
others have room in your mind, for conviction to 
weigh in even scales with your own. Avoid the 
character of opinionist ; it is unamiable as it is 
weak, and is the wretched base of deplorable igno- 
rance." Ah! Mary, your father was wise as 
amiablei, and gentle as wise. 

But I will continue my sad narrative. Henri 
pursued his studies with unremitted diligence, till 
be attained his eighteenth year. Then my father 
(receiving certain hints from a cathdic class male 
of his son's) informed the latter, that he must 
leave the university, and take up his abode with a 
catholic priest in the canton of Lucpme ; adding, 
that he should remove the &mily thither, for he 
was too sick of Geneva, where calvinistic brim- 
stone reminded him of the infernal regions, where 
Calvinists, he said, must all go. And now, my 
dear child, let me observe, that it was the man, 
more than the sentiments, that drew my father's 
ire. 

I was present, (also my mother) wh^this decis- 
ion was announced to Henri. My fy&er sent his 
chariot to the university, early on a fine morning in 
April, with a message to his aon» that hii presrace 
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wad desired at the chateau immediately. He 
came. — ^Never shall I, ah ! never can T forget that 
interview — it was the last — the last time I saw my 
elder, my darling brother with these eyes of flesh. 
May I be prepared to behold him, when this scene 
of warfare is o'er ; and join his praises to the 
Lamb. 

He entered the chateau with his usual calnmess 
and grace ; but I saw by the expression of his coun- 
tenance, that a pi'esentiment of trouble had visited 
his mind. — He listelied to every word my father 
uttered — and I believe his soul was engaged in 
mental prayer ; while his ear received and under- 
stood the sounds. 

After my father ceased, his lovely son rose upon 
his feet, and requested the favor of a private inter- 
view. — Doubtless he expected to receive high 
abuse, and wished to spare a tender mother and 
fond sister^s feelings, if it was possible so to do. 
The father and son retired to the library. In less 
than fifteen minutes my father's voice echoed 
through the chateau, an order for his son to follow 
him to the convent chapel. Your father obeyed. 
But, Oh ! my child, my Henri's orphan, I will spare 
myself and you the pain, the agony of soul, which 
a particular recapitulation of scenes that followed 
must inwitably excite ; suffice to tell, that your 
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grand&ther bowed at the altar, to oflfer a second 
vow — an awful one indeed — ^that except his son 
sabmitted to the Catholic church, (as Rome's 
hierarchy is falsely named) and dedicated himself 
to its service, he would never see his face again, 
nor should he cross his paternal threshold on other 
terms, to the day of his death. 

Your father fled— we knew not where. — ^For 
several weeks the confusion of suspense harrowed 
our myids both night and day. At length the sad 
certainty of my brother's final departure from 
Switzerland, was announced by a letter that was 
thrown into a window of the hall on the side of the 
chateau, that was bounded by a large grove. It 
was a rainy evening, with neither moon or star. 
My father suffered by an asthmatic affection, and 
the window had been thrown open to give him some 
relief: — ^he was sitting in a large arm chair a few 
paces from the window, and I stood by him, unty- 
ing his cravat, when the letter was tossed into the 
hall. But we saw no one. — Whoever the bearer 
was, (and to this moment it is unknown to me,) he 
must have known the chateau groqnds very well to 
make his escape ; for every avenue leading to the 
road, from the open window, was instantly search- 
ed by the servants of my father's household. 

It was not, however, my exiled brother. The 
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letter informed us, that at its date (the day follow- 
ing the ch^)el scene) '* he was to leave Switzerland 
forever. That he should seek refuge on some dis- 
tant spot, change his name, and lahor with his 
hands to earn his bread.*' *^ I have but one request 
to make [thus wrote your sainted jbther] of my 
ever honored sire ; and that is, do not inquire for 
your exiled son ; — ^let the unhappy oath, that in* 
strumentally separates us, be preserved inviolate.'' 
The Swiss nation are superstitipusly carefiil in 
keeping their word, much more an oath. 

I have preserved the letter, it is locked up in 
my escritoir at London, secreted between two 
leaves of gold. Blame not my extravagrance, 
Mary, thou child of cottage humility-— that letter 
wore to me the dying traces of a saintly hand. 
You shall see it ; yea, yours shall it be. It covers 
six folio pages ; and its contents exhibit an assem- 
blage of graces, that proclaim Deity their original, 
and the scribe his intimate firiend. 

My father sickened more and more from that 
hour. A high nervous fever threatened his life ; 
and in a state of mental as well as bodily anguish, 
he passed wearisome nights and painful days; In 
dreadful paroxysms of delirium he called for his 
son— his Henri Ferdinand, his first-bom: — ^^conie 
^'^wn from the skies, my injured, exiled, sainted 
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boy — my cherub, come and tell me, thou dost for- 
give a wretched father :" — these were his soul 
piercing cries. Again he would call — " why toss 
me a letter from the moon ? as it fell from her sil- 
very bosom she turned to blood — and charges me 
with aiming to murder the church, the bride of 
the Lamb." — 

Such a flame as was kindled in La Blanc cha- 
teau—ah ! it quenched the vital spark in my dear 
mother's bosom — her first-bom in hopeless exile — 
her husband raving — and me, an idolized daugh- 
ter, sinking under a load of filial and fraternal 
woes. — She died in my arms, Mary ; and these 
hands closed her loved, her weary eyes. But, 
thanks be to heaven, my mother's last moments 
were— peace. — She expired saying: "Henri's 
Savior is mine — ^his angels are coming — I go to 
rest — ^bury me not as a papist — I abjure that 

fiiith — 'tis false — truth will conquer " Come, 

Lord Jesus, come quickly." — Oh 1 she was a lovely 
woman ; mild as the morn, and fairer too — never 
have I dreamed of seeing her equal till I saw you, 
my Mary, in the hall of science at Mount Pleasant, 
on Exhibition day. 

But to pursue my narrative. My father's con- 
stitution was aided by heaven, to sustain the treple 
blow of persona] sul&rings by fiiver, his son's exile, 
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aad bis wife's deoth. He recovered ^wly» and 
floryiyed the dead four gloomy years* We removed 
to Lucerne, and dwelt one year there in a lovely 
valley* Every alleviation of^ sorrow that wealth 
can present, was at my father's command* But 
bosom grief, lorn exile from Eden, is restless as the 
wind ; and forbids its victims to hope for repose 
but in the grave* 

My father chose to travel % and the three last 
years of his painful life on this side Jordan's cold 
wave,I rambled with him in search of what he could 
not find, except in the wounds of Jesus, a quiet mind* 
We journeyed in Switzerland, Germany, and over 
many parts of the Apstrian empire* From Lu« 
eeme to Lake Como, and from thence to the bor* 
ders of Constance, I was his partner in the perils 
and fiitigues of travelling. In Austria we visited 
the quick-silver mines of Idria, whose labors are 
carried on by hapless criminals of state, in a go^ 
vemment swayed by absolute noonarchy* See, 
Marie, said he, these unhappy beings I they are 
princes compared to thy wretched j&ther* Alas 1 
he died, my child, in that foreign land. At Vien* 
na, Austria's former pride, he breathed his last*—* 
But at the evening tide of life, there was some 
peace* That your grandfather became a true peni^ 
sincere nioumer for siuy I entertain no 
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shade of doubl— * he mourned his guilt alone, to- 
' ward the close of his sufi^ring career ; and owned 
his sorrows were all the fruit a( sin: — ^his latest 
words were these — Jesus Christ hath washed me 
in his own bloody and forgiven all the iniquity of 
my foul sins — ^I shall meet Henri in glory. 

My poor fiurther, how often have I pcmdered on 
the circumstance — ^that he died in a papal country : 
but I did not leave his remains to moulder there. 
He requested me to have them conveyed to Genevai 
and buried in the tomb of his ancestors. I was 
enabled to perform this arduous taski and then sal 
down, alone to weep< 

<* The child of miaeiy baptized in tean.** 

On opening my father's Will, I discovered at its 
commencement a formal abjuration of popery, ac- 
companied by a precise and systematic confession 
of his sins, [as in the sight of God alone, until his 
head should lay among the sable shades of the 
dead — "]> His large estates were equally divided 
between your father and myself, giving me charge 
of the whole at that time, as executrix of his Will, 
and sole guardian of my brother's property^ be- 
queathing to each of us a penitent fiither's blessing ; 
and laying on myself his dying injunction, that I 
should search the isle of Great Britain for his injur- 
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ed son. For you must know, Mary, that my 
father wad a believer in <lreams and visions. He 
assured me on the morning that he wrote his Will, 
with as much assurance as I have now, that I re- 
late to you the truth, (as I received the account 
from his lips,) that the night preceding an angel 
appeared to him in a dream, and said, '' Henri is 
living, and is in England now — ^but by and by thou 
shalt meet him in Heaven." 

I lost no time in settling the estates at Geneva 
and Lucerne ; and hastened to embark for thia 
country, bringing • with me the amount of your 
father's property in silver and gold, excepting hia 
interest in the family mansion at Lucerne. I 
brought with me a variety of family pictures, and 
especially the coat of arms that was engraven on 
your grandfethet's gilded chariot. At London i 
had a carriage built after the same essential mode, 
and ordered the arms of my ancestors to be paint- 
ed on each side. In this vehicle I have journeyed 
thousands of miles in different directions, with but 
one object in view, even to search afler my lost 
jewel, my darling brother. Six years were spent 
in this hopeless search through England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. My companions were a for- 
mer tutor of your &iher's, prior to his entering 
the public university, and a pious lady his sister. 
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About five years since they both left me to retura 
to Switzerland* 

At length, my dear Mary, I married. I was 
alone in the world, a wanderer in a strange land, 
after one whose company would, have been a 
sufficient solace, could I have found him. That 
happiness was denied me ; and I thought it expe- 
dient to accept the hand of an amiable private 
gentleman in London, to- whom I was introduced 
soon after my arrival in that city. We exchanged 
vows at the altaf just as I entered my twenty- 
eighth year, and Mr. Seymour had attained the 
age of thirty-two. We lived harmoniously to- 
gether six years, when I was left a widow with 
one lovely daughter, and two sons, twins, whom I 
named Henry Augustus^ and Charles Ferdinand ; 
which names include your father's and mine, and 
theirs. My dear Margueritta died upon her 
mother's bosom, last May ; a sweet girl she was ; 
and near your age. Her closing scene was all 
rapture — she beheld with her dying eyes, an 
angelic convoy, approaching to carry her spirit 
home to God ; and fell asleep gentle as babes do» 
on the maternal bosom, where her infancy was 
hushed to rest. 

Every fibre of my heart seemed palsied by the 

dire stroke ; and fi)r a season mental abertati(Hi 
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rendered me incapable of perforibing properly my 
duties as a mother and sole head of my &mily« 
Heaven, in pity to my boys, and perhaps too that I 
might enjoy my lovely niece, kindly restored my 
reason, and graciously soothed my griefe. Phy* 
aicians advised journeying, and I visited the north 
last summer ; and on my return to London found 
a letter laying on my toilette, that bore the signa- 
ture of my dear Margueritta's governess, who in- 
formed me that she felt it her andispensible duty 
to address me <mi a very delicate and momentous 
subject* — ^Now, my daughter, my adopted one, 
you may anticipate the contents-*''^ lovely young 
orphan was her topic-^her resemblance to my de- 
ceased child — ^the miniature likeness of an unknown 
grandmother — ^the striking similitude of features 
between the orphan and that picture — her brother's 
account of the Swisjsi emigrant's last moments, ^* 
and concluded by saying, " if your long-lost brother 
wore his mother's miniature in his bosom — ^if that 
resembled our sainted Margueritta, I oSkr it as my 
candid opinicMi, that it is really worth your while 
to visit Mount Pleasant soon." 

My heart was again warmed with hope of seeing 
a living likeness of my ever-lamented brother ; and 
I should not have waited to rest after a lengthy 
tour, but from necessity. In alighting from my 
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carriage at home, on the day of my return, I 
sprained a weak ancle ; and the next day it was 
swollen, inflamed, and extremely painfliL I was 
confined to my room several weeks, unable to cross 
the floor without the aid of my rolling chair ; and 
my mind' was in a more painfully imprisoned state. 
How I longed to behold the orphan — ^to recognize 
her as my own — ^to fold her in my arms, and call 
her Henri's likeness—Henri's child. Several 
times I took my pen to entreat Mrs. Elderoy to 
bring you to London, and at others thought of 
sending fi)r the miniature ; but either and both 
seemed to be improper. I however replied to 
Mrs. Elderoy's letter, in warm terms of grati- 
tude and pleasure— mentioned the accident, and 
stated that I should make it a point to visit . her 
establishment as soon as possible ; — also observed, 
that I wished that silence might be observed on 
the subject, till my arrival ; and that I might bo 
favored with a sight of the miniature, previous to 
my seeing you. 

My physician would not give me leave to travel 
till the ancle was perfectly convalescent — ^getting 
in and out of a carriage he said would injure it ; and 
I waited two weeks longer in obedience to his 
orders. — ^At last I stole a march on the good man, 
and sat off for Mount Pleasant, where I arrived 
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after the exhibition performances commenced. I 
did not see you till Mr. Farwell led you forward 
to be veiled and laurelled, nor did I know you 
were the orphan I came to see— the partial glance 
aiTorded me, as the white veil was .put over you, 
went to my heart ; — ^I felt extremely agitated — 
but when you spoke, O Mary ! I knew my Henri's 
silver tone again — ^sweeter than the dulcimer, and 
soil as heaven ^was his dear voice a^your age. I 
endeavored to suppress my feelings, and listen to 
your address — but, O ! when the veil was thrown 
off, and I saw that forehead, those dark tresses, 
that mouth and those eyes, I lost my strength en- 
tirely, and recollection also— when I recovered, I 
was in Mrs. Elderoy's dressing room, and request- 
ed to see the picture — the rest you know. • And 
now, my dearest Mary, let me tell you, that my 
greatest concern at present is, to watch over my 
heart, lest I should cherish idolatry there ; and 
thus prove myself utterly unworthy to hold such a 
precious boon as heaven has granted me in life's 
decline, even bringing to my bosom the child of 
Henri Ferdinand La Blanc, the likeness of my 
Margueritta, and counterpart of my amiable 
mother. I will try to watch ; and you shall aid me 
with your prayers and pious sentiments. We will 
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live for that world, where oar loved ones are gone ; 
and prepare to join them in the abodes of bliss. 

Mary was a devoted, pensive listener to this 
affecting narrative. Her bosom heaved with chaste 
and virtuous sorrow at the rehearsal of her Other's 
gufierings, and the filial tear bedewed her 'fair 
cheek 9 *^ but he is happy now, said she, and I need 
not mourn*'' Often she pressed the kind hand of 
her narratresB to her lips with warm affection ; 
and after Mrs. Seymour closed and was silent, the 
grateftil orphan, with her usual humble modesty, 
expressed her hopes that she might be instrumen- 
tal in some degree of soothing her aunt's sorrows, 
and if she could do no more, her own heart should 
share them by constant sympathy. 

At their arrival in London, our prphan became 
the beloved inmate of Seymour hall, whose mis- 
tress was held in high estimation by numbers of 
the most refined and truly noble among the inhabi- 
tants of that city. Mrs. Seymour was an accom- 
plished and elegant woman. To rank and fortune 
were added a fine person, a benevolent disposition, 
and a feeling heart. Her mansion was the favorite 
resort of the piously disposed few, among the nobi- 
lity of the British court ; and the deep studied theo- 
logian disdained not to listen with attention to her 
sentimental religious conversation. 
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" I hove a large acquaintance, my dear Mary^ 
said she, as the frequent tinkling of the door bell, 
on the evening of their arrival, seemed to startle 
her fair guest from the country ; and possibly the 
drawing rooms may be lined with caller's this even« 
ing as my return is expected. I hope to have the 
pleasure just to introduce you* to them — ^they will 
not tarry long, as we are fatigued by our journey. 
But — that look pleads to be excused — ^and I will 
not urge youj only I must make up my disappoint- 
ment by telling my friends that I have found a suft- 
cesser to my late lamented daughter, and that they 
shall see her soon." 

O I my dear aunt, replied the rural child of hu- 
mility, I entreat of you not to mention me — let me 
be only your retired companion — suffer me to live 
secluded from the world, and devote myself to God 
and to you. Her hands were clasped, her eyes ex- 
pressed an earnestness and solenmity that inspired 
awe, and Mrs. Seymour, much affected, only whis- 
pered, we will talk it all over at our leisure. — ^This 
evening you are fatigued, and had better rest — I 
will ring for Margueritta's waiting woman to con- 
duct you to your sleeping apartment, my sweet 
love. 

A grateful look, and tender embrace, alone ac- 
knowledged this favor, and they parted, as Lucin- 
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da adv^ced to wait on her new mistress to her 
lodging room. Please to follow me, lady, said 
the kind attendant of the late Miss Seymour. I can 
tell you, this is the first step I have taken with a 
light heart toward these rooms, since the sickness 
and death of my dear young mistress ; but lady, 
you do look so sweetly like her that's gone, — and 
she paused to brush off a tear with the corner of 
her apron — that I seem to feel quite — quite cheer- 
ed- — ah I what a loss was felt here last May — ^and 
taking a bunch of keys from her pocket, she pre- 
sented them to our orphan, holding the one toward 
her that belonged to the door of Margueritta's 
dressing room, saying, she had the honor to give 
to the successor of that young lady (by order from 
her mamma) the keys of her late cousin. 

They passed through the dressing room (where 
Mary observed he^ trunk was placed) and entered 
the apartment in which Margueritta died. 

Blessed virgin, exclaimed Lucinda [she was 
bred a Catholic in early days, but had been con- 
verted to a better faith,] I never enter this room, 
but 1 think there must be angels hovering still over 
that bed. 

Here lady, you will sleep, and the spirit of my 
cherub lady, will attend your pillow. This true heart- 
ed dame then ofi^red to attend our orphan back to 
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ker dreHiBg rooiDi and assist her to prepare for 
bed. 

Mary declined this offer, with the kindness that 
was perfectly natural to her ; ohserving, she had 
been her own waiter from the age of four years ; 
and really preferred affording her services to her 
fellow beings, rather than to receive theirs. She 
entreated Lucinda to retire, and leave her by her- 
self, saying " I will be careful of the light, my 
good friend, and will cover it with the extinguisher 
before I get into bed — so farewell for to night, 
and may God bless you." 

The astonished attendant felt herself obliged to 
comply ; saying, as she lefl the apartment, '^ how 
like my sainted young lady that's gone to heaven" — 
she used to say, before her sickness, " go to bed 
Lucinda — ^you are tired — I can wait on myself." 

When left alone, Mary prostrasted self be- 
fore her gracious Redeemer, and committed her- 
self anew to his watchful care ; thanking him for 
every mercy, every favor and blessing, and suppli- 
cating the constant aid of his holy spirit, to lead 
her along the path of humility and devotion to his 
sacred cross. She then opened her pocket bible, 
read a chapter in the New Testament, and lay 
herself down to rest on her late cousin's dying pil- 
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low, where " tired nature's sweet restorer" soon 
hushed her pensive cares to rest. 

Lucinda could not avoid the disclosure of her 
feelings, to Mrs. Seymour, respecting the lovely 
stranger, even for one night ; and her honest avow- 
al, that now she was comforted concerning her 
young lady's death, was a striking proof, that 
Henri's child, like himdelf, could steal every heart 
that approached her. 

" I must indulge myself, whispered the lady, 
with one glance at my adopted daughter, before I 
go to bed — ^I will step very softly, that should she 
have fallen asleep I may not disturb her. — Like 
Mary, Mrs. Seymour had dismissed her maid, and 
was alone :— taking a light, she crossed the gallery, 
and gently opened her late daughter's dressing 
room — All the mother rushed to her heart ; but 
she proceeded to the sleeping apartment, and with 
steps as light as air, advanced to the bed. Mary 
lay in a calm, pleasant slumber — ^peace sat on every 
lovely feature. — She looked more like Margueritta 
now than ever, as her sparkling dark hazel eyes 
were closed ; for her cousin's were a soft blue — ^in 
other respects their features were very similar; 
but when Mary $poke, there was a sweetness, a 
gracef that played over her countenance, that gild- 
ed every feature with a kind of supernatural 
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charnii that was sure to entrance beholders.-— 
Asleep she was Margueritta — awake she was 
Henri and his mother. I have all three of them, 
in this little one, sighed the mother, — ^the daugh- 
ter, — the sister : Mary will fill the treple chasm in 
my heart. 

The next morning Mary rose just as the day be- 
gan to dawn, and chided herself for a sluggard^ to 
slumber away two hours of her precious time^ be- 
yond her rules : after dressing, washing, and brush- 
ing her beautiful hair, she made up her bed ; and 
though the morning Mras cold, sat down to study 
God's holy word, and spent an hour in prayer. At 
eight o'clock Lucinda rapped at the door. On 
entering the apartment she said, ^* as you did not 
ring for me, lady, I hoped you was sleeping this 
morning, after your journey; but lack a-day, 
here is the l)ed made, and room all in order — ^I fear 
you will leave me nothing to do." — 

Mary smiled, and inquired if her aunt was up. 
Your mamma you mean, lady-^yes, she is belpw 
in the winter break-fast room. If you wish, I shall 
lead the way for you to join her there. 

After breakfast Mrs. Seymour observed to Mary, 
that she had giving orders to be denied to com- 
pany that day — ^not to say I am out, but engaged 
at home ; and I wish for your company, my dear. 
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in my own apartment up stairs, that I may be 
&vored with on account of your rural infancy, and 
hear about my brother and his amiable partner. 

The desired account was given with plaimiess 
and unafl^ted sincerity, by the gentle orphan. 
She commenced with her father^s early efforts to 
make her acquainted with the Great Original 
of all things, and his reading and explaining Scrip> 
ture to her, previous to teaching her to read. She 
mentioned the birth and early death of her brother, 
her father's lessons to her upon the latter melan- 
eholly event, and described his looks, dress, habits, 
^ec. as fiir as she could remember them-— then 
with a quivering lip, spoke of the distressing 
scenes that followed his last journey to Bath— the 
sale of their cottage— -removal to the vicarage—- 
the pastor's and madam Lillie's death— -dame 
Brown's benevolence, and Charley's kindness :— 
their removal to Bath — ^her aunt Worthy's charac- 
ter—her dear mother's sickness and her closing 
scene— Mrs. Worthy's death — ^Mrs. Thompson's 
kindness-^her going to Mount Pleasant — the afiec- 
tionate treatment bestowed upon her there. 

The little historian completed her willing task 
just as dinner was announced ; and Mrs. Seymour 
observed, that she would dine in her morning dish- 
abille, and return to the ehamber afterward, in 
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order to exhibit some manu^ripts written by 
Henri Ferdinand La Blanc, between his ninth and 
sixteenth year — and the last letter too, dear, that 
he addressed to your grand parents and myself. 
And may I ask, added Mrs. Seymour, if you can- 
not reciprocate the favor ? Have you nothing to 
show me of later date 1 

I have, my dear aunt — [please Mary to call me 
mamma.] My dear mamma, then, said Mary» 
blushing ; I have a small packet that contains sun- 
dry pious lessons, written by my revered father, a 
few weeks before his death. My mother gave it 
to me a short time precedent to her own decease* 
It was directed ^ follows: — "No. 1, for my 
daughter Mary — ^not to be opened till she has pas- 
sed her fifteenth year." — ^I have a few other small 
relics from his pen ; but my dear father did not 
allow himself much time for writing — he was a 
poor man in England»and earned our bread by the 
sweat of his brow. 

The aflemoon was devoted to the precious 
papers. Mrs. Seymour and Mary were surprised 
Dn comparing the writing under English dates, 
and the earlier ones of Switzerland, that the for- 
mer exhibited equal elegance with the latter. I 
should have supposed, said Mary, that eighteen 
y«ars of labor with the spade and hoe, might have 
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stifiened the dear hand that traced these letters ; 
but they contradict me — ^see, the finished style of 
those capitals." 

Yes, my child, I do — and. I am thankful for it. 
It is the goodness of providence, identifying your 
origin more and more. 

" Mary then handed her new mamma a small 
piece of writing, asking at the same time, if she 
knew the hand." 

Yes, indeed, replied Mrs. Seymour, it is my 
own ; — ^and was written the day I completed my 
twelfth year. 

This paper contained a poetic efiusion, and was 
entitled the Ring Dove's Moan : — 

As Henri scaled the mountain's .brow» 
He heard the ring dove's moan, 
The note was mournful, soft and low. 
He said «« 'tis lefl alone."— 

I wept with him the ring dove's fate, 
And long'd to soothe its grief; 
Tet, ah ! it seem'd to cry—- too late 
. Tou come to my reliefs— 

My fbnd and beauteous mate is dead. 
Cold on the ground she lay ; 
And ah ! it fill'd my heart with dread. 
To hear her yovmg ones cry. 
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But soon they died«-for while I fiew. 
To get them each a venn, 
Thdr last short breath my youngs ones drew. 
And I am left alone. 

There was more of it, said Mrs. Seymour^ but I 
destroyed it; and was about to demolish this, 
when your fether caught it away from me, saying 
he must preserve it as a memento of my twelfth 
birth-day. As Mrs. Seymour said this, she rose 
from her seat, and requested Mary to accompany 
her to the picture gallery ; saying, it is a pleasant 
hour to visit our ancestors, just as the sun goes 
down, when the last rays illuminate their silent 
resemblances, and throw light on the features that 
makes them look very natural. 

This gentleman, continued Mrs. Seymour, as 
she paused near the door, is the great revolution- 
ist I mentioned to you ; and a warm opponent of 
Grisler, the Swiss tyrant. 

Mary looked at the picture, and beheld an offi- 
cer drest in full uniform, with a lance in his right 
hand. He was mounted on a fiery steed, that 
seemed as warlike as his rider, and appeared to 
<< smell the battle a&r off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting." 

We will cross the gallery, said Mrs. Seymour, 
and look behind that blue silk curtain, with gold 
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fringes. — ^She drew the curtain, and Mary saw a 
beautiful youth on a milk-white steed, whose fine 
eyes rested on her fate with an expression of plea- 
sure. — ^The orphan turned and looked upon her 
aunt, whose eyes were rivetted on the picture, and 
she murmurmed in low accents, " how well I re- 
member that morning." 

Do you know thoe'j features, Mary? asked the 
lady, breaking the charm of Erilence that had lasted 
some momenta. 

I believe I do, replied the orphan— they resemble 
my dear, dear father's. — But, — I heard him say 
that he did not approve of such things — he thought 
they nursed idolatry : — ^he said he wore his mo- 
ther's, in obedience to her command ; as she bid 
him to do so till he had a daughter of his own at 
nineteen. — 

Oh \ cried Mrs. Seymour, how exact according 
to the pattern are all your accounts of my brother. 
But I will tell you more about it. Henri Ferdi- 
nand La Blanc, your father and my only brother, 
was prejudiced against all kinds of painting, draw- 
ing, sculpture, &c. by witnessing the homage paid 
to the saints of former days, by the nuns of St. 
Agnes. They wore a little painted crucifix on the 
neck, and often invoked the im^ge, as Christians 
address the Deity. My brother was a day scholar 
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in the male department of St. Agnes, and m3rself 
in the female. One day our dear mother walked 
over to the convent with us — ^it was Annunciation 
day, and prayers were read in French and Latin, 
in the great chapel where your grandfather made 
that dreadful vow. — ^Henri was eight years old, 
and I seven. He plead hard to visit the sick nuns ; 
and my mother's intimacy with the Lady Ahhess, 
procured for him this liberty. Each of the su^rers 
held in an emaciated hand a crucifix, adorned with 
the likeness of our Lord's mother, and repeated in 
the strongest accents they could command, mother 
ofGod^ help J ^c. — When Henri came out, he said, 
mamma, I will never have my picture drawn. Why? 
said our mother. Because, replied her son, if I die, 
sister Marie will worship it in her heart. I am 
not a papist, mamma. " Hush ! cried his afiright- 
ed parent — let not such words pass your lips, if 
you love, if you honor your mother — wait till you 
are a man before you proclaim your resolutions — 
children must obey their parents." — 

The little boy wept — «* I do love you, and I 
honor you, mamma, and I wish to obey my parents ; 
but I love God better, and I honor him more, and 
if I live to be a man I shall obey him first, even if 
my parents command me to be a papist — ^for I have 
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read the " The what my son, what have you 

read 7 — ^The little boy was silent. 

I recollect that my mother did not question him 
a second time — and I believe Mary, that your 
grandmother^s understanding was too much en- 
lightened, even then, to admit of her retaining the 
papal belief; but she was outwardly subject on ac- 
count of my father, whos^ passions she ever dread- 
ed to excite upon a theme so critical as an open 
abjuration of papacy. I remember her injunctions, 
that we should not repeat a word of the preced* 
ing conversation to any one ; and her telling Henri, 
for his consolation, that he might love God as much 
as he could, and pray to him privately without the 
papal book ; but not to let his father know it — and 
when he grew to be a man, she hoped God would be 
his friend, and secure him from all harm* 

^*How mild you are mamma, said the little fel- 
low— -and how kind. — ^I would not make you un- 
happy for a world ; how I wish my father would 
be so. — ^Mamma, I will keep my thoughts to my- 
self, and remember all you say to me— but you 
will not insist upon my sitting before Monsieur La 
Fleur to have my picture drawn, will you mamma? 
pressing her hand to his lips as he spoke*" 

^* O Henri, cried that fondest of mothers, what 

a little thief you are— you steal away all my reso- 
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lution firom me— but do you forget it is not in my 
power to decide— I wish to see your picture, it is 
true ; but your father goes beyond that — ^he says 
he shall not rest till it is done ; and he sent to 
Paris for Monsieur to come to the chateau and paint 
a fiunily scene. Your fiither is peremptory, you 
know— I submit : and why should not his little 
boyf* 

" Come this way, Mary, and I will show you 
the family scene." This picture was very large and 
was covered with a veil of royal purple — Mrs. 
Seymour drew the latter aside, and our orphan 
beheld a gentleman and lady coming out of the 
chapel door, very richly drest, the lady held a 
little girl by the hand, and the gentleman had a 
little boy at his side, whose countenance was cloud- 
ed by an expression of regret^ a little tinctured 
with displeasure. 

There, said Mrs. Seymour, afler sitting ten 
times, that is the most pleasant impression that 
Monsieur La Fleur could obtain ; and your grand- 
father used to laugh about it, and tell his son, that 
people would suppose he had misbehaved at church, 
and was put on a six days penance for his crime. 

At fifleen my dear Henri was a perfect, manly 
beauty. — ^Your grandfather said privately, he must 
steal his likeness ; for Henri could not aiford time, 
V thought, to spend in this way ; and he should not 
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sit looking in a book, for he wished to see the full 
expression of his beautiful eye. — ^Accordingly Mon- 
sieur was sent for again — ^and came to the chateau 
incognito, at the commencement of the summer 
vacation. 

^^ Henri, said my &ther, do you ride this morn- 
ing?'* "Yes sire," was the reply. 

" I have bought for you a fine Arabian— milk 
white— I wish you would try his prowess in 
rising the hills ; and ride this way as you set out." 

Henri obeyed, and paraded before the hall win- 
dow. My fiither held a book in his hand, and 
afler sufficiently turning and changing his position, 
to gratify (as he supposed) his father's curious 
inspection of the animal, your grandfather opened 
to an account of a root, that was thought to possess 
virtues of sovereign cure for the asthma, — ^he bid 
your &ther listen, while he read a page or two, 
saying he doubted not the pleasure it would afford 
so devoted a son, to search for the means of heal- 
ing his afflicted father ; ^^ for this asthmatical com- 
plaint^ he added, is a standing hindrance to my 
comfort night and day." 

Henri was a gieat botanist, and his delight in 
that science, was only equalled by his genius. It 
was too, one of the few topics, on which he and 
his father could converse with mutual satisfaction. 
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I assure you on the present occasion, the amiable 
character of that young christian, shone in splend- 
ent loveliness. It was in unison with his filial feel- 
ings, and touched harmoniously on the vital cord 
that went round his heart, pui^st benevolence. 
Never shall I forget the reality ; and that sem- 
blance is every thing to the purpose, with only one 
exception, the absenc6 of animated life. The 
mouth seems ready to speak, but it caimot. 

You may be sure that Monsieur was extremely 
busy with his pallet and brush in a convenient 
part of the hall ; and his effort was crowned with 
very happy success. — My &ther presented him with 
a hundred guineas, in compliment to his willing 
services ; and the picture was elegantly framed, 
and suspended in the centre of the hall above my 
harpsichord. Now, said my father, we shall have 
music enough, Marie, when Henri is at the uni- 
versity, as you cm perform with your hands, and 
gaze on his likeness as you sing. He ordered it 
veiled with blud silk^ decorated with fringe and 
tassels of gold. — ^This was done, as well as the fram- 
ing, in your father's absence, who inquired at his 
first visit after it was stationed, ^' what or whose 
image was concealed behind so rich a covering?'' 
I drew the curtain aside, and he started at the 
view.-— On hearing the cost, said, '< ah 1 my sister, 
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that sum would have comforted many a son and 
daughter of penury in this world of sorrow.— 
Well, spread the veil over it> and do not show it to 
me again." — 

But it is nearly dark, my love, we must adjourn 
our inspection of the other pictures, and repair to 
the tea-table — this evening, as we are to be alone, 
I shall beg the fiivor of you, to relate the exercises 
of your mind, in religious matters, and unfold to 
me the process of the holy spirit in leading you to 
God. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Aptek tea, Mrs. Seymour's retired apartment 
was lighted ; and our lovely orphan, seated by tho 
side of her aunt, opened her innocent lips to*givo 
the desired relation, which I shall transcribe for 
the benefit of my youthful readers, as follows* 

" I can adopt the Isinguage of David, and say, 
* Come ye that fear God, and I will declare what 
he hath done for my soul;' a nd call upon all 
that is within me * to bless and to praise his holy 
name.' I have been from my infancy one of those 
who can say to the Redeemer, thou hast planted 
a hedge about me ; and preserved me on every 
side — I was ushered into being amid the prayers 
of a holy father, as well as the groans of a pious 
mother — and by an act of faith, hope and love, I 
was dedicated to God on the day I was bom. At 
the early age of three years, I remember feeling 
an awe and dread at the sound of God, Jehovah, or 
Lord 5 and often covered my face with my hands, 
when my father read the scriptures, expecting him 
to repeat those titles that belong to Deity. At 
four years I was really afraid to pray, lest I should 
mock my Creator, as my father said those did who 

%red him the service of the tongue, while the 
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heart was far from him. When my little brother 
was born, I thought God was a good being to send 
us such a present ; but through his transient day I 
was a complete idolater ; and at the time of his sick- 
ness and his death I was a rebel. In my heart I ha- 
ted God, whom I then viewed as a cruel enemy to 
me, because he let death seize upon my blooming 
idol. All toy bad thoughts I kept secreted in my 
own breast, where the flames of opposition to my 
Maker consumed all my reverence of Deity ; and 
for some hours I was hardened, and of course tor- 
mented. At length, through the influence of 
parental teaching, (that was indeed appropriated 
by me to selflshness,) I was comforted : not divinely 
but carnally — ^for my mind was carnal. My 
parents assured me that little John was happy ; and 
that he had become a beautiful cherub. I believed 
my parents; and therefore my heart exulted in my 
brother's felicity. At nine years of age, I began 
to understand something about religion, that it was 
the thing which made ^ my dear parents good and 
happy. I felt that I was not good in the sight of 
God, who searched my heart, as my dear father 
told me. My rebellious thoughts and feelings, at 
the time my brother lay dyiog in his mother's 
arms, all revived in my memory, and conscience 
within, spoke warmly against me. I was naturally 
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reserved, disliking to question others, or to be ex* 
amined myself. I felt unhappy, but told not my 
dear parents of it. I thought of a particular 
prayer that my father oflfered for me three years 
before, and wondered that God did not answer it ; 
and again I rebelled, by sufiering myself to think 
hard of Grod — ^I fretted, secretly, against the Lord. 
''AH this time I was called by our vicar and the 
neighbors a wise and amiable child, as my deport- 
ment was steady, and upon all occasions I obeyed 
and endeavored to please my beloved parents. 
Every thing that pained them struck a blow on 
my heart ; and I lived but in their placid smiles. 
I observed it seemed rather to displease than grat- 
ify my father, when the vicar praised me ; and I 
used to tremble when the latter called me to come 
and sit upon hia knee, for fear he would applaud 
me, and disgust my father* But O, when the 
dreadful day arrived, in which I was told that God 
had sent for that dear parent, what were my feel- 
ings ! human language cannot express them. My 
agony resembled despair, and my poor little body 
sunk beneath the load. For some time I was so 
ill, that the vicar thought I should die ; but my 
mother believed that God would raise me up again. 
Alas ! I, who had been called so amiable, that 
many persons said they did not think my nature 
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was like Other children's, was now iri my own view 
worse than any earthly being, I thought could be. 
I was angry with God for taking away my father ; 
and said in niy heart, I wondered what he thought 
I should do without a father to take care of me. I 
remembered afterward, that my dear mother was 
excluded from this selfish exercise, and bitterly 
did I bewail my self-love. 

" In the first part of my illhess, I wished to die ; 
but then it was shown to me that I was unfit to 
appear before God, or to. join my father in the 
realms of bliss. My opposition to the sovereign 
will of Heaven's Almighty King, and my selfish- 
ness, were set before me, as a separating wall be- 
tween me and happiness in another world. Young 
as I was, and clever as people viewed me to be, I 
knew I was a sinner in the sight of a holy God. I 
then prayed in my heart that my Maker would 
spare my life, and teach me to obey him. 

"After my health was restored, my attention was 
very much taken up with study, while the good 
vicar of St. Anne was my tutor. I knew that my 
revered father had desired I should be fitted for 
teaching others ; and I exerted all my faculties, and 
improved my time in pursuing the object for which 
my parents designed me. I had not so serious a 
view of divine things as formerly, but preserved 
VOL. 2. 16 
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my outward forms in perfect order ; and all who 
knew me thought I was a pious child, except my 
mother, who understood my case better. 

<' Just as I began to advance in the road of science, 
the good vicar died ; and I was destitute of a tutor. 
His lady soon followed — ^my mother lost her pro- 
perty ; and her health began to fail. — My old 
wounds were opened afresh — Can God be love ? 
thought I, as the bible and my parents represent : 
if he is, perhaps I am an Esau, whom he hates — 
though he loved my father and little John, and hath 
made them angels. But I felt a sudden check, and 
tried to feel sorry or to repent. 

" While we tarried at dame Brown's farm-house, 
my atten^on was turned entirely to my dear mo- 
ther ; and I thought it was my duty to work night 
and day, to earn my living, and relieve her of every 
burden, as much as possible. I attended also, with 
steadiness and care on the duties of prayer and 
reading the bible, also committing a portion of the 
blessed words of the Savior to memory. 

'^ Sometimes I was awakened to a sense of my 
spiritual needs ; and my formal devotions were un- 
satisfying to my mind. Again I was lulled into 
a state of security, and fancied I was going on pret- 
ty well for a child of my age ; and hoped I should 
grow more pious, as I advanced in years. 
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"It was not however,. till after death sealed the 
eyes of my blessed mother, and my dear aunt 
Worthy died, that I linew the Lord Jesus. I had 
heard of him, by prophets> apostles and teachers ; 
especially by my godly parents ; but no more. To^ 
divine forgiveness, and divine love, my mournful 
heart was a stranger. But, 'when father and 
mother had both forsaken me, and my good aunt 
was gone, then the Lord took me up.' I can at- 
test of a truth, like Hannah of old, that ' the Lord 
killeth and maketh alive.' I was slain by the 
law ; and made alive by grace. I was standing by 
my aunt's coffin,' when the last blow was given by 
Moses, that laid me as one dead at the feet of Jesus. 
I remember distinctly the exercise in every point. 
As I looked on the sweetly peaceful countenance 
of my departed aunt, 1 prayed Met me die the 
death of the righteous,' — instantly a still small 
voice spoke in my heart, then thou must share in 
the groans upon Calvary. This I did not compre- 
hend : — again I prayed * let me die the death of the 
righteous;' and was answered by the still small 
voice, live like the righteous^ and thou shalt die 
their death — then it came to me that the righteous 
live by j^th ; and I was shown that I had no faith, 
but a nominal one. I resolved to seek for it — ^the 
still small voice said, thou art a sinneri thou hast 
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transgressed against the law ; I thought I was not 
a very great sinner, as I had not broken all the 
commandments of God. The faithful messenger 
from mount Sinai then performed his office ; and 
^ he that ofifendeth in one point, is guilty of all^ 
was thundered upon my conscience with a force 
that seemed to annihilate me at once. I was alone 
with the dear Remains. AH was silent within and 
about me. I softly whispered. Lord Jesus have 
mercy on me — gave myself up to him who died 
to save sinners. I cannot describe the peace I 
felt at that moment, except by adopting a scrip- 
tural expression, and comparing it to a river. — 
From that hour to the present moment I have en- 
joyed that inestimable blessing, divine love, flow- 
ing to me in the channel of redjeeming mercy. The 
Spirit of truth has displayed to me the salvation of 
God to hie all of grace, the same as a free gift ; and 
that all good works proceed from, and come out 
of it, to the praise and glory of that grace, which 
is as free for the drunkard, the adulterer, the liar 
and prophane, the fierce and cruel, the wrathful 
and the murderer, as for me ; if they will come to 
Christ, the open fountain for all sin and unclean- 
ness, they shall be justified, sanctified : and' perse- 
vering in thus coming to him, the isoul enters into 
life eternal. 
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" After my soul was blest with an evidence that 
I was -accepted in the beloved, a spirit of prayer, 
thanksgiving and praise was poured np6n me, in a 
remi^rkable msmner. This evidence and the gift 
of internal prayer, were not given to me, till some 
years after my dear mother fell asleep in Jesus. 
In the intermediate space, I was in an infant 
state — ^pe&ceful — ^I knew not why-^I did not even 
recdlect the prayer, or giving myself away to 
Jesus. I was lying.at the breast of divine merey, 
unconisciously di;awing the milk of gospel grace. 
My soul grew by little and little, but I knew it 
not. I was continually seeking after God ; and 
at length he blest me again. Now I knew the 
voice, and recollected the former scene, that I. call 
the conception of eternal truth in my soul. When 
Christ came with the Father, to make his abode 
with me, it was in great majesty ; and I was taught 
by the Holy Ghost, that they wer^ one. Before 
that, I had some dark notions floating upon my 
mind, that the Son was inferior to the Father ; and 
I prayed to him because I thought he was nearer 
to a poor worm. But now I was shown that the 
sun of his humiliation set in darkness, to rise in 
glory ; I embraced the whole of him at once — the 
angel of the covenant, who in the bosom of the 
Father was begotten, not in a day that belongs to 
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time, but in (rod's only efficient eternity, that hath 
neither beginning nor end — the promised seed — 
the elect Lamb — ^the great Shiloh — ^the holy 
child — ^the preacher of righteousness — man of sor- 
rows — ^the crucified malefactor — arisen Savior — 
glorified King, and righteous Judge of angels and 
men. In these and more titles shown Emaiiuel in 
my view. 

<< It is my business now to live upon him, and live 
to him — to grow up into him in all things — ^to obey 
his voice — ^to bear his cross-^to follow him whither- 
soever he leads. — I am still a child — ^I am a little 
worm— yet the Lord thinketh upon me — He loved 
m© before I Ipved him— He pitied me^ and took 
away my idols ; and in removing them away, how 
much love he showed toward liie. He took the sweet 
baby first, who was least necessary to me, — and 
at that time was the chief snare — next he remov- 
ed my honored father, that my mother might not 
lean upon him, but perforni a mother's duty to my 
soul, and ripen faster for immortal* glory — then 
the good curate^ that my head need not be over- 
charged with human learning, while my soul was 
not happily balanced with grace. — He thus -strip- 
ped me, to prepare my mind to receive the last 
dire stroke, ahd deprived me of a mother's com- 
pany, care and kindness, that I might seek my all 
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in him, the King of king's, and Lord of lord's. 
My losses have proved to me great gain. I have 
now a Father who is everlasting — ^he can never 
decay — nor will he cease to protect * me, if I 
obey his Son — that Son is my elder brother, older 
than time, and immortal as eternity. — ^The glori- 
ous gospel is my mother; and she will nurse me 
forever and ever. — O what' happiness is bestowed 
upon a little worm — ^what a heaven heaves in view 
by the light of faith— a sure light — and safe. I 
have now a war&re to' maintain, but not at ,my 
own charges must I perform.it. — ^My all is trea- 
sured in Christ who loved me, and gave himself 
for me. The battle is th^ Lord's, who jteacheth 
my hands to war and my fingers to fight. His 
promises are sure. He will hever forsake those 
who put their trust in him. Thus my beloved 
aunt (or as you . request it, I will say mamma) I 
have, for the first time, to any human being, un- 
folded the dealings of God in bringing me to bow 
in earnest, and iii spirit and truth, to the name 
of Jesus, who is made to me, wisdom and righte- 
ousness, sanctification and redemption. I wish to 
be interested in your prayers, that I may grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory in the church for- 
ever, amen>" 
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The dear young pilgrim ceased from speaking; 
and as her voice dropt, she wiped away the tear 
of pious gratitude, that fell upon a cheek that 
glowed yi/ith emotions warm from a heart devoted 
to heavejaly love. 

*^ My dearest girl, my Henri's child, s&id Mrs. 
Seymour, as soon as she could command her feel- 
ings to speak intelligibly, how shall I express my 
obligations to Uhe great giver of every good 
and perfect gift,^ for his condescending kindness 
and compassion Co my soul, in sending you to me. 
While I have listened to your humble relation of 
your early religious experience, shame hath cover- 
ed my &ce, and my spirit seemed to kiss your feet, 
and vied with the dust that is beneath th^m. I 
have professed religion, Mary, for some years; 
and may add, sincerely too, as far as my knowledge 
has extended, but never till this evening, have I 
felt an absolute need of a change of heart, to con- 
stitute me a child of God. I intended to rely on 
the merits of Jesus Christ, and depend on the mer- 
cy of God, through him; but in fact, I have 
leaned on myself, and trusted in my own works. 
The same voice that told you, ' he that o^ndeth 
in one point, is guilty of all,' hath this evening pro- 
claimed to me, that •! am the chief of sinners,' — 
and seemed to say, Behold before you a being that 
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never outwardly transgressed my law; and con- 
trast yourself with her. I can see now, my dear 
Mary, a list of crimes rising before me, and upon 
my heart is inscribed the sentence, *Thou art 
weighed. in the balances and found wanting*' My 
spirit struggles to get to the foot of the cross, bear- 
ing the publican's cry, ' God be merciful to me a 
sinner ;' and instead of giving you assistance by my 
prayers, let me entreat the aid of yours, to bear 
me on to the cross and sepulchre of a crucified and 
risen Savior. Pray for me Mary, pray." 

The lovely orphan kneeled down, and Mrs. Sey- 
mour also, bowed before mercy^a altar, when the 
former poured forth her humble supplications to 
him who heareth all true prayer; in language pure 
and eloquent as heaven itself. The ardor of her 
spirit appeared to be spent fpr her beloved relative, 
whose soul she evidently bore on the shield of 
fidth, that ever draws the divine paraclete by its 
power ; and as she (Seased, He fast^ied upon Mrs. 
Seymour's heart the sacred resolve of an eastern 
queen, *< if I perish, I perish" at the feet of Zion's 
King. 

Now was the " Breaker come up before them." 
The gospel plough turned over '^the fallow 
ground," and prepared Mrs. Seymour's heart to 
receive the divine seed of an immortal kingdom. 
" The mystery of iniquity" was revealed ; and ' 
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began to comprehend the natural state of man^ since 
his fall in the garden of Eden — ^that " earthly, 
sensual, devilish,'' were inscribed on the human 
heart m sight of omniscient Deity. She discover- 
ed in the '' new light" afibrded her, that pride waa 
her darling iniquity — that its usurpation t)ver God 
in her soul, had well nigh completed her eternal 
ruin. " How deceived have I been," cried she to 
Mary, <^ how beguiled by satan, who has pursuaded 
me to think sin consisted in outward crimes, such 
as lying, theft, murder, adultery, &c. I thought 
myself wanting in nothing but zeal in my profes- 
sion of piety ; but as to all manner of evil ^eU 
ing in my heart, I should as soon have believed it 
of St. Paul, when he was suffering martyrdom. I 
have been proiid of outward morality, and thought 
the decorations of formal piety, rendered me an ob- 
ject of divine favor ; but the dangerous illusion is 
gone— ^it vanishes, I trust, forever; henceforth 
may I dwell in self-abasement, as deep as my un- 
worthiness ; and trust in him who is mighty to 
save." 

One gospel lesson afler another, was presented 
to Mrs. Seymour, by the Spirit of truth, who had 
convinced her of ^in— and our lovely orphan was 
his organ or instrument to convey them to the 
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ear^ while Almighty power fastened the same to 
her heart, *' as a nail in a sure place,'' 

Mary spoke generally of herself; hut the Holy 
Ghost applied her words to the understsmding con- 
science, mind and heart, of the convicted lady ; 
who failed not to appropriate them all to herself. 
Mary spoke of her own utter helplessness, saying, 
^ without Christ she could, do nothing" that would 
be acceptable to God, or beneficial to herself and 
her fellow beings in the world. Mrs. Seymour £e\t 
it to be her cas^; and cried to him, who hath all 
power ih heaven and earth, to help her every 
monj^nt; 

In the lapse of a few weeks, Mrs. Seymour con- 
fessed she had learned more, than in all her life pre- 
cedent to hearing Mary's relation; and it was 
evident to herself, that in her heart a great change 
was made. She had become a sincere mourner 
fersin, an earnest seeker after holiness, and a true 
believer in free grace, as the foundation of heaven- 
ly felicity. The apostle's declaration to the Eph- 
esians, <^ By grace ye are saved, through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God; 
not of works, lest any man should boast," she 
often repeated with emotions of admiring gratitude. 
Thanks be to God, said she, for his wonderful plan, 
{^saving sinners, and glorifying his name. 
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Tes — ^my beloved aunt, said Mary, free grace 
saves the sinner, and brings an eternal revenue 
of praise to its author — ^its finisher. The subjects 
of this grace, give glory to God for its new creat- 
ing power, that enable!^ them in this world to per- 
form good works, as well as to enjoy divine favor. 
In this light I have been taught to value outward 
virtue, and in no other does it appear to me worth 
any thing. " Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, and to the 
glory of God." " For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should wayc in 
them." I own that outward virtue is but a shade, 
a dream--a fancy— I know it by my own expe* 
rience — ^how much undeserved praise was bestow- 
ed upon me, by short-sighted mortals, for outward 
virtue — ^how highly was it estimated — but there is 
nothing recorded in my favor, by him who keeps 
the book of conscience, prior to my conversion 
from self to God. My Creator will be praised for 
his natural gifts poured on a little worm : and my 
Redeemer will applaud the faithfulnessof my pious 
parents, who endeavored to train me up in the 
way I should go ; but I shall be accounted as 
merely a cipher, that was washed away in the 
ocean of divine love, 6lc* borne through to the 
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shores of peocoj If indeed I am at last found on my 
Savior's right hand, and bid to enter upon the joy- 
fid work of everlasting praise to the Lamb. 

'^ And can you> my love, said Mrs. Seymour, 
thus throw yourself entireljf away, and renounce 
even your eminent filial obedience and love 7 You 
certainly kept inviolate the £rst commandment 
with promise." 

I do, said Mary ; for I know the spring of that 
obedience. I loved my parents, even to idolatry ; 
and the force of their precepts and commands, 
were sustained b^ vital piety ; and the latter was 
illustrated by their example. My Creator endow-* 
ed me with a sweet temper ; and of actual and 
open rebellion against my parents, I seemed to be 
incapable. In obeying their instructions, I was 
enabled to keep the law outwardly, while in the 
secret recesses of my heart, I was an early trans- 
gressor. <' Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me," saith Jehovah on mount Sinai, and I had 
three, whom I worshipped and served to the neg- 
lect of my Creator. 

" But you was a babe— a child— -« little one- 
said Mrs. Se3rmour." 

True, rejoined the young pilgrim ; and divine 
mercy winked at my ignorance, and did not cut 
me off in my sins. Ah ! so great was the Savior's 
VOL. 2. 16 
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love and care over me, that he took my idols tit0 
his bosom — ^the womid was deep, and he chose to 
probe it to the bottom — ^his grace is a plaster broad 
as the sore, and that he applied in due time to heal 
a little worm. I am led to believe, that had my 
little brother lived, and my dear parents been 
spared to me, I should have been a miserable ido- 
later to this moment, ,and perhaps through my 
whole liife« I should probably have sought reli- 
gion, through parental influence over my natural 
feelings ; but, where is the promise of success ad- 
dressed to a selfish, idolatrous seeker after God? 
I might have lived like a christian outwardly, by 
the force of example, and imitative power — ^man 
would have praised ; but God abhorred me. O, 
my dear aunt, how plainly the Savior hath spoken 
to me, in those words : ^* That which is highly 
esteemed among men, is an abomination in the 
sight of God ; for man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but God looketh on the heart," But 

I fear, added the orphan, blushing deep, as the con- 
viction touched her exquisitely tender conscience, 
that I am become an egotist ; and I weary you — 
do check me, dearest aunt, when you see me going 
wrong, or proceeding too ^ in any thing, 

" I will, my blessed one, replied Mrs. Seymour ; 
but as yet I have no chance — ^no Mary, I cannot 
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call that egotism that annihilates self, and gives 
glory to God. Nor am I wearied by your conver- 
sation. What has now fallen from your heaven 
taught lips, has led me to look deeper than ever 
into the chambers of imagery within myself. I 
have been an idolater all my life, till within a few 
weeks ; and dreamed I was a dutifiil child, an affec- 
tionate sister, a faithful wife, and a tender mother 
in it all. Nay more, I thought I worshipped God, 
in some degree, though not so intently and ardent* 
ly as I ought to do." 

It was shortly rumoured among Mrs. Seymour's 
acquaintance, that she had become an enthusiastic 
pietist ; and many who before admired her, now 
began to rail. ^* She was too religious before," said 
a proud formalist, who endeavored to wrap Heaven 
and earth together, by going alternately to the sac* 
rament and card table. 

'^ I have long viewed Mrs. Seymour, as a pat- 
tern of piety," cried another, whose mind was more 
sedate and her heart less hard than the first. '^ Who 
among us can expect to be saved, as we now stand, 
if Mrs. Seymour styles herself a hell-deserving 
einner ?" exclaimed a third lady, who made high 
professions of, and pretensions to religion. [N. R. 
This lady was in the habit of denying herself to 
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company, by giving orders to her door waiter to 
say she was out.] 

" And is it really true that Mrs. Seymour is 
turned ranter ?" asked a conceited young candidate 
for the gown and bands, fresh from Oxford. *^ I 
have heard her described as a paragon of intellect- 
ual worth, and heavenly excellence. Indeed^ she 
has been the toast of our clergy. Well, fanaticism 
has made a fine conquest." 

The result of these rumors was, a reducement 
in tho number of visitors at Seymour hall. The 
really piously disposed few, continued to cultivate 
the intimacy of its excellent owner ; and these were 
delighted with Mary, the modest, unajQected, and 
pious orphan from Mount Pleasant, where Mrs. 
Seymour found the treasure. 

" I am sorry, said Mrs. Seymour, that my boys, 
Henri and Ferdiuand, cannot have the pleasure of 
seeing you till the spring. I have wished hither- 
to, to keep them away from London, as much as 
possible. Now I feel quite the reverse, I am cer- 
tain they would be attached to mamma's company 
now, while I have such an attraction about me as 
yourself. But the time is drawing near — winter 
is more than half gone. I long for their return, 
hoping they will be induced by your example and 
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conversation, to draw off from the giddy and vain, 
and join you in walking the road to Mount Zion,'' 

Join us, my beloved aunt, you mean, said Mary. 
Alas! my child, replied Mrs. Seymour, I am only 
" asking the way to Zion, with my face thither- 
ward.^' I have not as yet passed the strait gate, I 
fear. I feel, Mary, like a bruised reed, that Jesus 
will not break ; and see myself as smoking flax that 
he promises never to quench, till he send forth 
judgment unto victory. 

But my dear Mary, it rests upon my mind with 
weight, at this time to ask you. Why I am ad- 
dressed by the title *of aunt ? Why do you not 
always call me ihamma? 

A crimson blush overspread Mary's features, at 
this examination ; and she hesitated for a moment ; 
then said, that beside feeling herself unworthy, she 
felt a dread upon her mind concerning the change 
of name that would follow ; saying, that her dear 
mother told her to retain the humble name bestow- 
ed upon her infancy, by the best of fathers, except 
(the vermilion on her cheeks mounting to 
her snowy forehead,) except I should—^ — ^should, 
some time or other — marry, which I shall never 
do* A nd really it seems more natural to call 

you aunt, and it is so sweet to recognize you as 
my &ther's beloved sister; — ^but mamma i" 

*16 
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Strange title to me — I used to say mother, to her 
who bore me into this world of sorrow. — ^But I will 
try to accustom myself to repeat mamma ; and I 
will endeavor to avoid saying aunt for the fiiture. 

No, no, my sweet artless girl, cried Mrs. Sey- 
mour, I shall not sufl^r this constraint upon your 
feelings — call me aunt, love, I will be content with 
that appellati<m ; and shall at the same time love 
you with a mother's fondness — ^for are you not my 
own, Mary ? 

I am, replied the orphan, as far as a human being 
can claim me, I am yours, to love, obey, and serve 
you as a daughter. In calling you aunt, I do not 
lose one ray of afifection out of my heart that is so 
justly and entirely your due. 

Well, dearest, that point is settled. But, Mary, 
there is one thing more I must query about ? — 
Did I understand you right respecting marriage? 
Do you at the age of eighteen abjure matrimony ? 
tell me my love — unfold your sentiments to your 
own aunt Marie Theresa La Blano Seymour, the 
only sister of your revered father. 

Mary's eyes were rivetted on the book she held 
in her hand, and in a low voice she said, <' I have 
never thought on the subject long together ; but 
owing to an expression of the apostle Paul, and 
an idea that my father would prefer a single life 
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for me, I have resolved not to — marry upon earth. 
But I need not trouble myself about it, 1 do not 
expect any one to seek after me, a poor orphan." 

Poor, indeed, said her aunt — an heiress to fifty 
thousand pounds ! Well, my dear, I must confess 
I discover something new in you daily, that re- 
vives your father^s early character in my remem- 
brance. I really thought he would never marry. 

'^My father received a call from heayen to do 
it,* said Mary, with unusual quickness — my dear 
mother told me so. He took a poor outcast from 
her Other's house, to protect her — and God bid 
him do it. I shall not be called in that manner, 
my dear aunt." 

** How do you know that, dear ?" 

^' Because my faith is so weak ; and my mind so 
timid. My Redeemer knows my weakness ; and 
he will deal with me according to what I am, and 
have." 

" Well, said Mrs. Seymour, there is nobody 
upon earth, not even your own dear self, that can 
persuade me that you or your faith have any thing 
like weakness to plead ; but in regard to marriage, 
I shall never attempt to influence your opinion, 
judgment, or choice, as you are more competent 
than myself to the decision of what is best for you 
to do ; and I promise not to interfere, only I shall 
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exult in seeing your patience tried by a repetition 
of oflfers, as soon as you are more generally known.*' 

Here the subject dropped, and«was resumed no 
more till Mary passed her nineteenth year. She 
had grown in grace, and her personal charms re- 
ceived additional lustre day by day. A plain white 
frock, (for Mrs. Seymour had insisted on laying 
aside the filemot) and modest quaker bonnet, was 
her Sunday dress in summer, and she appeared at 
Church regularly with her aunt, who laid aside her 
black, as Mary disapproved of wearing mourning 
clothes for the dead, and dressed in white also* 

^* Who is that ? asked a young man with a star 
upon his vest, addressing himself to a lady, who 
saluted Mary as she passed the chapel door, to foK 
low Mrs. Seymour to the carriage.*' 

" Mrs. Seymour's niece, sir John, replied the 
lady. Have you never noticed before the beauti- 
ful orphan t" 

I have not been at church, said the young noble- 
man, till this afternoon, since my return from Italy; 
and may thank my friend Brownville for my atten- 
dance at last. I tried very hard to persuade him 
to ride with me this aflemoon ; but no— he must 
attend church, and curiosity induced me to accom- 
pany him ; for when I rallied him upon his sudden at- 
tachment to public prayers, the fellow blushed, and 
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was 80 entirely confused, that I suspected some 
—I hardly know what — ^indeed, I did not know but 
he was turning saint— Where is he? pursued the 
young tourist — and bowing to the lady, left her to 
look for his friend. 

Why Brownville, what ails you? cried the gay 
sir John Saville, are you faint? I lost you in the 
aisle by lingering to ask s^bout an angel, and now 
I find you holding on by a post of the coUonnade, 
and people gazing at you. — Come take my arm 
and let us walk on. 

Mr. Brownville was a young graduate from Ox- 
ford, and was designed by his father as a candi- 
date for the honors of the English bar, as his ta- 
lents were very extraordinary, and his classical 
genius especially, was exceeding brilliant and rare. 
His disposition was amiable, and his heart was 
warmed by generous and noble feeling. He had 
been introduced to Mrs. Seymour's niece, about 
three monthis prior to sir John's return to Lon- 
don ; and had since indulged himself in pondering 
on her charms, till at length he could think of no- 
thing else. But he dared not avow his attach- 
ment. When Mrs. Brownville visited Seymour 
hall, he accompanied her thither ; and in listening 
to the melody of Mary's voice, and stealing a few 
glances at her fine countenancet feasted his heart 
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with a delicious poison, that began to operate on 
his mind, and body too, for the color faded from 
his cheeky and he appeared like an invalid. 

^* Are you deaf," said sir John, ''or what does 
ail you ? I have asked twenty times, if you are ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Seymour's niece :" — 

" A little — ^was the reply." 

«' Well, then, be so kind as to add to that little by 
introducing me to Miss — do you know her proper 
name?" — 

" Mary — ^I believe, replied Brownville 1" 

''Ha, ha, said the other, only Mary, — ^whythis 
is Testament style tr— but has she no other? — no 
other name ?" 

" O, yes ! — but I cannot recollect it." 

'< Well, then do your prettiest, cried sir John, 
and introduce me to Mary — ^I never beheld such a 
face before." 

Nor any one else, rejoined the other, with an 
absent air. 

O, Brownville, you are gone for it, I see plainly ; 
and thy true friend Jack will never intercept thee— 
come, my good fellow, make a disclosure at once. 
I am at your service, as a confidante, having no- 
thing else to do at present — so open your heart 
to me Edwin, without hesitancy or delay. 

The young baronet's voice, at the conclusion of 
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this speech, assumed the true tone of feeling that 
warmed his gay but friendly heart with sympathy 
for his college-room mate. He now apprehended 
that the soft passion of love, rather than hard stu- 
dy in a barrister's olSice, had &ded his friend's 
cheek, and thinned his manly form ; and there was 
little doubt qn his mind, as to the object of his pas- 
sion. 

An explanation followed sir John's entreaties ; 
and he resolved on using every expedient he could 
command, to relieve liis friend from embarrassing 
suspense. Accordingly, he solicited an interview 
with Mr. Brownville, senior ; and in very feeling 
terms represented the situation of his son; and 
that he might expect to be '* written childless" 
upon earth shortly, if he did not encourage Ed- 
win's advance toward the fair orphan, with an open 
avowal of his attachment, and soliciting the honor 
of her hand three years hence, in marriage. 

Mr. Brownville expressed his astonishment at 
sir John's account ,- but added, he ought not to 
wonder at it neither, for said he, the young lady 
is remarkably interesting uid amiable, as well as 
uncommonly beautiful. I wish to preserve my 
son, to be sure — ^tell him, sir John, from me, that 
he has his fether's consent to follow his inclinations 
m regard to any overtures he may desire to make 
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(on the terms 70U mention) to Mrs, Seymour's 
niece. 

The generous young baronet hastened to his 
friend, and proclaimed the success of his embasfiy, 
and congratulate him on his prospects. 

" I am highly indebted to you, my dear sir John, 
said Edwin Brownville ; but fear — ^yes — I awfully 
fear, it will prove of no avail : — ^Maiy is more 
like an angel in mind than in person, you may 
depend. — But I thank you, my friend, continued 
he, embracing sir John; and I will put your work 
to the test, by addressing a note to Mrs. Seymour 
on the subject in question." 

The next day a note was handed to Mrs* 
Seymour, as she sat at work with Mary in the 
latter's dressing room. They were busily employ* 
ed in making garments for some poor children in 
Bath alley, that Mary begged to have the plea* 
sure of learning to read and spell. Mrs. Seymour 
read the note, and presented it to Mary, saying, 
•'it concerns you my love. — ^Read it yourself." 

Mary obeyed ; and looking very grave at her 
aunt, she ^aid, as she returned the note, '^ I am 
sorry youf should be incommoded on my account, 
but I must entreat of you to reply for me to the 
gentleman in a positive refusal of his polite over- 
tures. 
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That, my dear child, I cannot do with propriety. 
I am grieved to deny any request of yours, my love ; 
but in this instance necessity compels me. My long 
intimacy with the mother of this young gentleman, 
has afforded me an of^rtunity of knowing his real 
character. He is amiable, wise and discreet, as 
far as those terms can extend on this side experi. 
mental godliness ; and his mothpr told me a year 
ago, that Edwin studied the scriptures daily. I 
must, my dear Mary, I must refer the young gen- 
tleman to you ; and you can answer his proposals, 
as the spirit of truth may direct. 

Mary shrunk with involuntary dread, at the idea 
of conversing with a gentleman on a topic so 
strange to her ; but she endeavored to prepare for 
the task, by seeking the aid and direction of her 
divine Master ; for, said she, *' he hath said to hia 
disciples, that even the very hairs of their head are 
all numbered ;" which shows, that in every event 
his providence bears a part. 

The dreaded interview took place the same 
afternoon. Mrs. Seymour assisted Mary in receiv- 
ing the young gentleman, and ailer making partis 
cular inquiries about his health, his mother, ^^ 
she withdrew, leaving the young man to make tl)e 
most of his influence with her devoutly pious niece^ 
It would have puzzled Lavater himself, to define 
the precise model ef Mary's mind, by her coun* 
VOL. 2. 17 
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nance, at the time her aunt left the parlour, and 
closed the door after her. There was an indefma- 
ble something in her looks ; but the purport no one 
could have guessed. She endeavored to pay at- 
tention to Mr. Brownville's conversation ; and as 
he did not immediately introduce his proposals, 
Mary rallied her confused spirits, and appeared 
more like herself. 

At last the cause in question was opened, pur* 
sued, and closed on the gentleman's side. He 
spoke eloquently and elegantly on the jnomentous 
subject — and solicited a candid reply. 

" Be firiPj" seemed to breath in the May zephyrs ; 
and our orphan fancied her parents were near her. 
She exerted herself to reply; and though every 
word had an undeviating retrocession from Hy- 
men's altar, accompanying the sound, yet it was 
imbued with a pious sweetness, a heavenly gentle- 
ness, that increased young Brownville's veneration 
for the object that forbid him to expect aught from 
her but respect, good will, and kindest wishes for his 
happiness. — " especially, sir, said the orphan, your 
happiness in a future vorld." The brevity of the 
present life, the uncertainty of its continuance ; the 
many dangers attending it, and the variety of sorrows 
incident to our mortal career, are monitors stationed 
by divine wisdom before the door of our hearts, to 
warn against letting our afllectiofiis ramble abroad in 
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quest of temporal felicity. But we are too often deaf 
to these warnings, and sufier ourselves to be carried 
away with vain desires, in search of false delight, 
preparing for ourselves stripes and bufiettings, that 
might be avoided by keeping at home, in our own 
bosoms, and hearkening to the divine voice, that 
calls us to glory and virtue. It was my &vored 
lot sir, to be the child of poor and godly parents ; 
I drew in the lessons of wisdom they gave me in 
the seasons of infancy and very early childhood, 
and remembered their counsels after their pre- 
sence was withdrawn from sublunary scenes, and 
I became an heir to orphan griefs. One of the latest 
precepts of my pious mother, related to keeping the 
heart. "Mary, said she, king Solomon, whose 
wisdom surpassed all men upon earth, except the 
' man of sorrows, hath left for our instruction a Va- 
riety of inspired proverbs, ahd especially for youth. 
There is one in particular, that I shall recommend 
to thee for a constant motto. Look, my child, at 
the 23d verse, in the fourth chaptei: of the book of 
Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, the king of 
Israel." 

But I am perhaps going too to, sir, and taking 
too much on myself, said the beautifiil pilgrim. 
Please to forgive me sir, and accept my sincere 
wishes for your happiness in a brighter world ; and 
thus saying, she plead for leave to retire, observ- 
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ing, hei^ aimt might like to seud a message to Mrs. 
Brownvillc by her son, as she mentioned something 
to the same effect that morning. My aunt has 
collected twenty .five guineas, sir, for the seamen's 
widow society, of which yourjnamma is treasurer; 
and my aunt is desirous to send them by you, as 
she caimot very well be out to day,, expecting her 
sons every moment. 

The words had scarcely passed her lips, when a 
postchaise stopped at the front door | and too fine 
looking boys sprang out, and ran up the steps with 
great speed. Mary felt ' really thankful for this 
seasonable interruption ; and Mr. Brownville ob- 
serving he \^ould wait for Mrs. Seymour's com- 
mission, she flew to her aunt, followed by Henri 
and Ferdinand, who were both shortly folded to 
the maternal bosom, and welcomed home with the 
fondest delight. 

Mary ventured to whisper in her aunt's ear, that 
Mr. B. waited below ; and Mrs. Seymour lefl her 
sons, after introducing them to Mary, as their 
adopted sister, cousin and friend. 

" May I kiss her, mamma ?" asked the gay Fer- 
dinand, " as I used to our dear Margueritta," while 
his more sedate brother, viewed the orphan with 
a tearful eye, and softly whispered, " how much 
she looks like my poor sister." 

** Mary must decide that question) my soni" 
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replied the mother, as she 6hut the door of faer 
dressing room, and hastened to join young Brown- 
ville in the parlour. She found him walking slow- 
ly to and fro, with his hands folded upon his hreast, 
and eyes directed to the carpet : raising them, how- 
ever, as Mrs. Seymour entered the room, he at- 
tempted to out-hrave his feelings, and to exhihit a 
smile, hut failed in the effort ; and taking Mrs* 
Seymour's hand he burst into tears. 

" I betray my weakness, madam, said he, just as 
Mrs. Seymour was trying to think what she ought 
to say — but believe my assurance, that these tears 
are not exclusively devoted to disappointed affec- 
tion for the angelic being who left this room a few 
moments since. No, madam — I should be the most 
stupid of beings, was that my case. Your niece 
has denied my suit ; but she has invited my atten- 
tion to that world, where the inhabitants are united 
by celestial bonds, and dwell in love forever. I 
am resolved to seek, from this moment, for the 
road she has pointed out, as leading to rest ; and 
should I hereafter stand on Mount Zion, you will 
see my name among the stars in Mary's crown, 
and h^ar me acknowledge her as the lovely in- 
strument appointed by heaven to bring me to the 
Savior's feet. Oh I cried he, I own, she is too 
pure for earth-born joys; and it is sacrilege to call 

^ 17 
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her attention to its mean pursuits— its ignoble 
cares* ^' 

He paused ; and Mrs. Seymour, affected beyond 
expression, could with difficulty, utter a word ; 
at length she observed, that it afiS>rded her un- 
speakable pleasure to hear such expressions from 
his lips — that the decision he had made, was wor- 
thy Mrs. Brownville's son ; and added, that she 
could most sincerely felicitate his mother, as well as 
himself, on the occasion ; adding, that as to her 
niece, it must be conceded, she was every way an 
extraordinary character ; and that it was apparent. 
Heaven had appointed her a messenger of glad 
tidings to the weary and heavy laden among mor- 
tals. ** I am among the number of her converts, 
pursued the lady ; and with every breath I ought 
to praise God for sending her to my arms." 

Mr. Brownville then took a respectfiil leave, 
gratefully acknowledging Mrs. Seymour's confi- 
dence, in referring him to her niece, and solicited, 
tus he said adieu^ an interest in their united pray« 
ers, that he might be enabled to devote himseif en- 
tirely to God. 

Now we haVe reached the end of Mary's first 
trial on the score of an offer of marriage ) and view 
her the same as before, an humble, quiet, innocent 
follower of the Lamb, to whom she is espoused by 
fee spirit of grace and truth. She avoided th^ 
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Ineniion of his name aflerward, even to her aunt ; 
but in her secret devotions, she fulfilled his re- 
quest, often presenting him by faith and prayer, to 
her covenant God ; imploring for his soul, redeem- 
ing, purifying grace. 

I shall now inform my youthful reader, that 
Mary undertook the task of preparing her cousins, 
Henri and Ferdinand, ibr the university at Cam- 
bridge, that celebrated geal of mathematical 
science; and in this pursuit, she evinced her usual 
fidelity to the better, nobler part, I mean the soul ; 
often repeating to her pupils the solemn inquiry of 
her divine Lord, " what shall it profit a man should 
he gain the whole world, and at last lose his own 
soul ?" entreating their serious attention to his po^ 
sitive command, •" seek first the kingdom of God," 
&;c- adding, it was sweetly seasoned with a promise, 
that would ensure to them earthly comforts, as far as 
the latter were necessary or beneficial ; and quo- 
ted the apostle's declaration, that " godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the promise of 
the life that now is, and that which is to come." 

Mrs. Seymour had ah apartment fitted up for 
our fair tutoress and her young pupils, at the 
south-west end of her mansion, and furnished it 
with a well chosen library for their mutual benefit. 
To this room the dear girl repaired eveiy morn- 
ing fbf two years, and set every thing about it <" 
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complete order, long before her aunt or cousins left 
fheir respective apartments. In summer, she de- 
corated it with sweet flowers from her aunt's gar- 
dens, and in winter it was the reservoir of her 
plants, that beautified the sober scene with their 
blossoms, that seemed bom out of due time, to favor 
her exertions to render study and retirement desi- 
rable to her juvenile charge. Like our first mo- 
ther too, " on hospitable thoughts intent," she was 
assiduous in her attentions to smaller comforts ; and 
never failed to produce an excellent luncheon at 
eleven o'clock, making oflen with her . own ^r 
hands, a quantity of symbols, according to her mo- 
ther's recipe, or a few sheets of light bunns, like 
her aunt Worthy's. On these occasions she was 
assisted by the good Lucinda, who entered her 
complaints daily to Mrs. Seymour, that her sweet 
young mistress persisted in making her own bed 
every morning, and kept her apartment neat^ than 
wa» itself. Mrs. Seymour smiled at these com« 
plaints, and said, that Mary was her own. mis- 
tress, and that Lucinda and she must settle all 
their matters between themselves. And on Mary's 
attaining the age of twenty-one, she observed to 
her aunt, that Lucinda was too a<!tive and enter- 
prising a woman, to be happy without constant 
employ ; and " I am desirous, added the orphan, to 
place her in a situation where she may have full 
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employ. If you please, my dear auftt, I should 
like to furnish a thread and needle store for Lucin- 
da ; also two or three convenient rooms for her 
abode and lodging, in the second story of the same 
buitding ; and then 1 think she will be quite con* 
tent* Really, ^ my beloved aunt; her services are 
not desirable to me. I was not born to live in 
e^minacy ot splendid ease." 

"Well, dear love, replied the^unt, I have long 
since done with surprise, let you advance what 
proposal you may ; and unlocking her bureau, the 
lady took from thenue drafts on Mary's banker for 
a thousand pounds ; use what you please dear, for 
your maid, and put by the remainder for your next 
charity subject. Your interest accumulates every 
year ; and if you please, I should like to have a per- 
formance of your promise, made when you first came 
to London; that at twenty-one you would take 
charge of your fortune. I wish you to grow ac 
customed to this kind of business, in case I should 
be unexpectedly removed by death ; when I must 
leave my boys and their worldly substance under 
your guardianship. Do not look grieved, Mary — 
I am only providing for emergencies, my love.t* 

Lucinda was informed of the benevolent design 
of her young lady, one morning, as she lamented 
that she could find nothing to do ; saying, that the 
dear orphan " even makes my caps, madam, atj 
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she observed it amused her leisure moments;" but 
I never see her at leisure yet; — she is employed 
from four in the morning, I believe, " till ten at 
. night-" 

But 1 am going to tell you Lucinda, said Mrs. 
Seymour, interrupting her, that your young lady is 
providing employ for you, as fast as she can possi- 
bly do it. 

*' How glad I am, cried Lucinda. I love, to b6 
employed, especially by the sweet lady, who so 
much resembles my beloved young mistress, who 
is gone to heaven." 

Lucinda, (said our orphan, as the former enter- 
ed her dressing room at bed time, with a ewer of 
water in her hands,) I want you to sit down here 
a few minutes — I have something to tell you. And 
immediately unfolded her benevolent plan ; telling 
the astonished waiting woman, that a small needle 
and thread store was prepared for her, in as clean 
a street as could be found in London, advantageous 
to trade ; and a small sitting room, a kitchen and 
bed chamber were furnished for her use. " I have 
likewise hired a clever, religious young man to 
assist you the first quarter, who will learn you the 
business — he can stay longer if it is necessary. I 
think, Lucinda, you told me, that my late amiable 
cousin, Miss Seymour, taught you to write." 

" Yes, lady, said the grateful creature, sobbing 
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with gratitude — she did ; and thanks to kind hea- 
ven, and its dear child, my young mistress, I can 
cipher too. O ! how can I speak my feelings to 
night — the King of glpry bless you forever, lady. 
O, now I can take my poor unhappy mother out 
of the alms-house, and make her comfortable." 

Mary's heart rose almost to her lips, as Lucinda 
pronounced the last sentence ; and she said, you 
have a mother then, and she is poor, and is a pau- 
per. O, Lucinda, sjurely my aunt does not know 
this circumstaiice. 

No, lady,: — I have lived with madani these five 
years, and have never mentioned the circumstance, 
shame prevented me. But the suddenness of your 
— O, lady, I do not know how to speak properly, I 
am so astonished at your care for a poor servant 
of yours — I — I, was off my guard ; but now I will 
tell you all. — ^My father, lady, was well off in the 
world, till he, poor man, took to hard drinking, and 
let his business go at sixes and sevens, till he got 
himself over head and ears in debt, atid at lust died 
in a jail, lady. My, poor mother followed the same 
evil course, and finally run out all her substance, 
and forfeited a handsome jointure living, by play- 
ing at hazard for large sums, and the next heir 
took her out of jail, paid the money, and set her 
adrift, bidding her go to work to earn her bread. 
He ofiered to take me for his own, as I was a 
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clever child j but my mother cursed him to his 
face ; saying, she would see me dead first, rather 
than give me to a heretic who had attached her 
jointure. 

The man replied, he had paid debts for her 
amounting to.four thousand founds, beside advanc- 
ing money to clothe me, since my father died ; and 
added, f' at it had cost him a deal of care, and 
trc^.jie, to keep her interest away from her spend* 
thrift, drunken husband. . You both deserve to be 
tormented iu hell, said he, for your awful treatment 
of that little angel that was turned out of doors, be-, 
cause she refused to worship images; and nobody 
expected you would prosper, either of you, frpm 
that morning. 

But, lady — ^you look ill — bless me, -are you 
swooning ! And the active waiting woman caiight 
Mary in her arms, to save her from falling on the 
floor, and laid her on a settee that stood in the 
dressing room : — Lucinda opened her late mistress' 
dressing case, and taking from it a bottle of harts- 
horn, she wet Mary's pocket hankerchief, and ap- 
plied it to her nose and temples, and put a glass of 
water with a few drops of hartshorn to her pale 
lips. 

Ah ! sweet angel, cried Lucinda, half distract- 
ed with anxiety and terror, your feeUngs are too 
tQtid0tJLo hear such a dismal tale— -but you are a 
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little better— can you speak, lady !— shall I ring 
the bell? — ^I dare not leave you to call madam — 
but Melindawill come if I ring. 

Do not — ^sighed the orphan — ^raising herself a 
little, and sinking back again — I am better — tell 
me, Lucinda, your age, and the name of your 

father.* 

"I am just thirty one, lady, next Easter — ^and 
my father's name was James Hallelt. He was an 
apothecary, and lived in the suburbs of this great 

city." 

And your poor mother ia in the alms-house, 
cried Mary, shuddering as she spoke. — Well, to- 
morrow we will have her removed to your new 
home ; and I will provide a comfortable bed for 
her; and every thing else necessary. So leave 
me now, good Lucinda, and I will soon go to bed, 
say not a word to my aunt, if you have any re- 
gard for me, about my fainting — ^it is over now, I 
assure you — so leave me and retire to rest ; for you 
will have enough to do to-morrow. 

Lucinda plead, as for her life, to tarry and assist 
her dear young lady to undress ; but Mary insisted 
she should not, and the grateful woman withdre^» 
invoking the choicest blessings that heaven had in 
store, upon our orphan's head. 

Is it possible, said the sweet girl, to herself, is 
it true, that tny grandfather's child is titfown ir 
toIn 8. IS 
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my way, as a waiter on my person ; well, I will 
be a friend to her through life, my blessed Jesus 
assisting me ; and I will try to soften the heart of 
my poor deluded grandmother — I will pray for 
her soul, and nourish her poor body too. 

Pensive, but sweetly calm and collected was 
Maiy's mind, as she bowed the suppliant knee 
before derotion's altar, and offered her evening 
sacrifice of prayer and praise, to the God and 
Savior of her sainted parents, who were reaping 
in glory the reward of their patient sufferings for 
his name sake upon earth, and rested from labor 
and sorrow. 

Lucinda was shortly settled in her new habita- 
tion, and sorrounded by the comforts of life. Mary 
requested her aunt's carriage to remove the shat- 
tered mother from the alms-house, to her daugh- 
ter'd residence, and attended her in person thither. 
As Mrs. Hallett did not suspect her origin, she 
forbore making it known : watching the leadings 
of her divine guide within, and desirous of doing 
whatsoever her Master said. She provided decent 
and comfortable clothing for the poor old lady, 
also a girl to wait on her, and perform Lucinda's 
house work. The latter applied herself to her 
new business with the utmost diligence ; and in 
three months was possessed of sufficient ability to 
conduct her affairs, with the assistance of a boy, 
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whom Mary took from the dying-bed of a poor 
widow in Fleet alley, and clothed decentJy to ap- 
pear as a shop hoy in London. Mary called in at 
Lucinda's store once in every week, to encourage 
her exertions ; and never failed to go up stairs, and 
sit awhile wifh her grandmother Hallett, essaying 
by the gentlest methods possible, to elicit her at- 
rention to the Savior of lost sinners ; and oflen re- 
peating his gracious calls to repentance, his bles- 
sed promises, and the amazing sufferings which 
he bore for a lost and wretched world. 

For a long time she seemed to labor in vain, and 
spend her strength for nought. Alas ! how dread- 
ful is the condition of wrinkled age, when the heart 
is hardened through the deceitfulness of sin, the 
conscience seared by the familiarity of crime, and 
the soul covered with crimson guilt. Mrs. Hal- 
lett's eyes seemed to be closed against the light, 
her ears were deaf to the voice of my charmer, 
who charmed so wisely, and her bigotted heart 
still clung to priests for absolution, and to dead 
saints for intercession. But Mary was not to be 
disconcerted or discouraged from persevering in 
her pious efforts. Like the ^' patient husbandman, 
that waiteth for the precious fruits of the earth, 
and looketh for the early and latter rain," so did 
she quietly hope that salvation would at last ap- 
pear ; and she persevered in prayer for the unhar 
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py woman, till the judge stood before the door of 
her heart, and mercifully looked her into repent- 
ance, just as the eleventh hour was closing her 
probationary scene. 

The unhappy woman died a humble penitent, 
bewailing her multiplied ofl^nces agamst God, her 
hard heart, her malignant spirit, and pretended 
zeal for papacy* She often spoke of Mary's in- 
jured mother to Lucinda ; but never to Mary, sup- 
posing her a stranger to Ihat affair ; and after the 
Lord awakened her to soul concern, she desired 
to talk with our orphan entirely about Jesus, and 
the i^'ay of salvation; crying to the last, ''Jesus 
have mercy on me," and entreating Mary to pray 
for her poor ^oul. 

I shall close this chapter now, with a quotaticm 
from the Epistle General of James : " Brethren, if 
any of you do err from the truth, and one convert 
him, let him know, that he which converteth a sin- 
ner from the error of his ways, shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide amidtitude of sina." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" Prayer an answer will obtain, 

Tho* the Lord awhile delay."— Nswroir. 

«' I SHALL never despair of the conver$ion of a 
stupid, careless and hardened old sinner again, said 
Mrs. Seymour to Mary, as they were returning 
from their last visit to Mrs. Hallett : for — it was 
her dying scene. — But, indeed, my love, I have till 
very lately, considered your labors as lost upon her. 
I was mistaken ; and your faith has received a re- 
ward, that amply repays your painful attendance on 
this aged and unhappy offender. Will you tell me, 
Mary, exactly the motives and views by which 
you were actuated in persevering so long, amid 
such a train of discouragements, and (as I thought) 
insurmountable obstacles." 

" My motive, replied Mary, was obedience to 
a scripture precept, that is oflen pressed home to 
my heart with power, and is accompanied by a 
promise, that strengthens my faith. '^ Let us not 
weary in well doing, for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not." I thought, my dear aunt, 
that I was doing right, in laboring to convince 
Lucinda's mother of her danger. And I viewed 

*18 
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her salvation included among the *^1 thin^ that 
are possible with God." I always endeavored to 
watch the leadings of truth in my own mind, and 
to visit the wretched sufferer in a spirit of prayer, 
that I might be preserved from " leaning to my 
own understanding," or uttering ought without con*- 
suiting my divine guide. When I beheld hejf 
mournfully despairing of herself, I presented an 
universal Savior ; but when she began to express 
hopes of mercy, I returned her to, Mount Sinai> 
and shew her the law written with the finger o^ 
God upon tables of stone, lest she should be deceiv* 
ed by a groundless hope. I told her, that a real 
subject of grace, would adore the justice of God as 
well as admire his mercy ; and that the real peni- 
tent loved his law, esteeming it holy, just and 
good ; that desires for holiness were the legitimate 
offspring of gospel repentance, faith, hope and love* 
I named unreserved submission to God, as his ab- 
solute requirement ; and inquired what were her 
feelings in prospect of his sovereign judgment of 
the just and unjust, at the last day. 

I am sensible, my dear aunt, that the case has 
been very critical ; and I forbear expressing a 
lively hope concerning its issue, that is veiled for 
the present from my sight. Death-bed repentance, 
and late conversions, afford but slender encour- 
agement to survivew ; while the first dawn of etor- 
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nity realizes to the departed, their final doom. 
Still we are permitted to hope the best, as well as 
commanded to submit the case to God, One 
thing, however, I firmly believe, and doubtless 
you do also ; even that salvation by Christ Jesus, 
must be preached to the dying sinner of a cen- 
tury, as free, full and attainable ; and that one drop 
of his precious blood falling on the crime-stained 
Soul, obliterates the foulest spots ; one, only, ex- 
cepted, which is wilful, malicious blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. This tremendous sin, 
it appears, is excluded from the atonement ; and 
its woe-devoted perpretators never pretend to seek 
forgiveness, nor even to want it. But poor Mrs* 
Hallett cried for Jesus to have mercy upon her to 
the last. A hopeless reprobate scorns the thing 
while death seems distant, and when he is near 
with an uplifted lance, to execute the common sen- 
tence, he is as afraid to pray as to die. 

Mary bore all the expense of Mrs. Hallett's 
burial ,* and caused a neat plain stone to be placed 
at the head of her grave, bearing this inscription, 
** Here lie the mortal remains of Julia Hallett, who 
died with the publican's prayer, upon her lips. 

'• Sinner, prepare to meet thy God, 
Repent, nor brave his Vengful rod '.'* 

After the funeral obsequies were over, our amia^ 
ble orphan unfolded to her beloved aunt, the cir'- 
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Stance of her connection (by her grandfiither's 
second marriage) with the deceased, and her wor- 
thy daughter ; and solicited Mrs. Seymour's advice 
and opinion relative to the expediency of revealing 
the same to Lucinda« 

" I am fonder of asking counsel of you, my child, 
replied Mrs. Seymour, than of giving you mine ; 
but in this instance I am suddenly and powerfully 
impressed to say, do not say any thing to Lucinda 

at present that is all I can say on the subject, 

and know not why." 

Mary said she would abide by her aunt's decis- 
ion ; and shortly after had cause to rejoice that 
silence had been preserved towards Lucinda, who 
one day observed to her honored patronness, that 
she was desirous of revealing a painful secret to 
her, and that she needed her counsel and direc- 
tion how to perform a duty to her late mother, that 
had been exacted of her by the deceased, afler she 
obtained a hope of pardon through Jesus Christ. 
" My unhappy mother, said Lucinda, weeping, 
told me that I was not her lawful husband's child ; 
that, among other crimes, lay heavy on her 
conscience." She said to me, '' Lucinda, you are 
the daughter of a physician in this city, and I wish 
you to know your real father. He is now living ; 
and I feel it my duty to call upon him to repent 
of his sins, through you his child, when my aching 
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heart has ceased to beat, and I am silent in the 
dust." O! Lady, tell me, tell me, my beloved 
benefactress, what must I do ? how shall I perform 

this task, Dr. is a great character in the 

sight of men — he is rich as a Jew ; and very proud. 

Poor thing, said her tender fViend, a task, and 
a hard one is imposed on the innocent — ^but Lucin- 
da, will you give me leave to refer this delicate 
affair to my aunt ? she is older than we are, and 
knows more of human nature than we do. — ^It is 
my judgment that we ask her advice. 

Lucinda instantly acquiesed in this proposal ; and 
the result was this — ^thatas Dr. was her 

family physician, that as he had been an intimate 
friend of Mr. Seymour's; and frequently recurred 
to his friendship for the deceased, the widow of 
Charles Seymour might take upon herself the 
office of an old-time prophet, who first painted 
crime to the life, and next cried in a royal ear, 
*^ thod art the man," the perpetrator therof. 

Lucinda's mind was relieved of a painful burden, 
she gave it all up to God, yet prayed for a worldly 
rich, and guilty father. 

Mrs. Seymour managed the affidr in the nicest 
mode, of circumspect and humble faithfulness. She 
obtained a hearing to her (pf course) circumlocuted 
harangue, that might be entitled as a prologue 
to the real subject ; and her auditor acknowledged 
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the fact, while he shook the powder from his grey- 
locks, and observed, that he would not deny the 
assertion of the deceased-*'^ But I will see you 
again, my dear madam, said he to Mrs. Seymour, 
perhaps to-morrow ; and assure you, I am disposed 
to do what is right for the living.'' 

" In vain did Mrs. Seymour intreat a ferther 
hearing, even to impress on his mind, that to call 
him to repentance was the sole concern of Lucin- 
da's penitent and dying mother. The purse-proud 
iEsculapian was off in a moment, and as the wheels 
of his richly gilded chariot rolled along the pave- 
ment, Mrs. Seymour exclaimed, '* it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God." 

The next morning. Dr. 's livery ser- 
vant delivered a note to Mrs. Seymour's footman, 
desiring his lady might have it immediately, and 
saying, he had orders not to wait for an answer. 

The paper contained a bank note for a thousand 
pounds — accompanied by a line, directed " to the 
care of Madame Seymour, Portland square." A 
short paragraph was subjoined, purporting, that 
the notes enclosed were presented to the orphan's 
use, " whose name was introduced to Dr. ■ 
yesterday afternoon." 

Mary Armly could not brook this* Her noble 
spirit rose against it, in native majesty. '' Lucia- 
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da shall never pollute her own unspotted inno- 
cence, she said, by the acceptance of such a spe- 
cious gift : — No, my dear aunt, no, exclaimed the 
pious orphan, I am Luoioda's friend till death ; and 
in the affluent gifts bestowed on me, she shall 
share — this man's money may perish with himself 

• ; perhaps I am too warm, however. — I 

own my feelings were never so much heated be- 
fore — ^but money presented in this haughty man- 
ner, the virtuous, the humble, the pious orphan 
Lucinda, shall never, never receive. — Let me take 
the affair off your hands, my dearest aunt. — I will 
write to this man — the daughter of Anna Hallett 
will address him — ^when, indeed, she is more 
calm-and the lovely maid burst into a flood of tears." 
Mrs. Seymour endeavored to soothe the agitated 
girl — and assured her, the matter should be 
subject to her control. Alas ! added the lady, 
how little does my dear Mary know of a selfish 
world. No doubt this offering is viewed by its 
donor, as a very great sacrifice. — ^O ! Mary, he is 
buried in a grave of gold — ^a dirty recess for an 
immortal being, — ^I fear he will only come forth of 
it, at last, to shame and everlasting contempt. 

'^ I shall carry this case to my God, cried the 
pious orphan, with fiisting and prayer ; and I will 
not go forward one step in it, till I am certain of 
my divine Master's will therein. Please to put 
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these notes by, my beloved aunt, under lock and 
key, for the present." 

On the fourth day subsequent to this scene, 
Mary entered her aunt's dressing room, soon after 
the latter had breakfasted alone, (for our pilgrim 
had kept her chamber, subsisting on bread and wa- 
ter) and presenting an open packet, said, please to 
read these sheets, and if you approve, send them ; 
and withdrew, with a countenance that seemed to 
say " I smart for follies, not indeed my own." 

Mrs. Seymour opened the packet, and read 
" an address from Mary Armly, the orphan daugh- 
ter of Anna Hallet, to ." 

It was elegant, eloquent and perfectly just — ^such an 
appeal to conscience, Mrs. Seymour thought was 
never made before, or indeed not since the day 
that Paul, a prisoner, stood before the Roman go- 
vernor, and reasoned upon righteousness, temper- 
ance, and a judgment to come. — Felix trembled, 
thought she in the presence of a state prisoner — 
Belteshsizzar turned pale at seeing the writing on 
his palace walls — something very serious will fol- 
low my child's effort. — ^Ah ! she is Henri in every 
thing. 

And now I will speedily imfold the result, and 
pass along to events more pleasant. The rich man 
shortly after this packet was sent to him— (for Mrs. 
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Seymour enclosed the notes, and had the whole 
conveyed immediately) Dr. lay on a bed of an- 
guish. — ^Mary was sent for, and attended by her 
aunt, she entered his sumptuous apartment, where 
he was prostrated on a couch of softest down, and 
surrounded with all the elegances of high life. But 
what availed the splendid toys of worldly gran- 
deur, to a subject of divine displeasure. God most 
holy and powerful and just, was evidently deal- 
ing with the rich man, whose limbs writhed with 
agony, while every feature was distorted with pain, 
that originated in his mind, and at seasons affected 
his brain. 

When our trembling orphan approached his bed, 
he started from the pillow, and looking eagerly at 
her sweet face ; exclaimed, ^' do angels leave the 
abodes of purity, and descend to view my misery 1 
say, art thou come from heaven to weep over one 
lost forever ?" 

Mrs. Seymour spoke, and said, Dr. ~ you know 
me, do you not? — ^this is my niece, she is come to 
invite you to accept of mercy. 

" Mercy, me think of mercy ! cried the agonized 
sufferer— yes, when devils hail it as their hope." 

Mary, said Mrs. Seymour, in a low voice, speak 
to him, if you can — his case is beyond my faith. 

But not, (I hope) beyond a Savior's groans — a 
Savior's bloody sweat— a Savior's prayers, and 

T0&.3. Id 
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tears, and vicarious death, replied the steady pil'. 
grim. 

Ah ! said the sufferer, catching her words, those 
sounds are from above, yet they reach my wretch- 
ed ear; and he lay still. 

Dr. — said Mary, a message from the dead did 
not aiiect you ; but now I hope you will try to hear 
Moses and the prophets, Christ and his holy apos- 
tles. 

Yes, yes, I will hear them all now, was the re- 
ply, while a horrible grin played demon-like about 
his livid lips ; it is likely I must when seraphs 
preach them ; but what will that avail ? Do you 
know that I have ridiculed and belied them all ? 
that I have called Moses a lying scoundrel, a bom- 
bastic, egotistical, self-conceited wretch — the pro- 
phets a set of fools, or crazy caps — ^Christ a knave 
and deceiver — and his apostles no better? But I am 
now over-matched.^ — Moses is lashing my guilty 
conscience, the prophets rehearse my crimes, Christ 
describes my state, and his apostles seal my wretch- 
ed doom. O ! that I had died in the birth-day of my 
mortal career, ere my eyes opened on this apos- 
tate world ! — Ah, you turn pale — you are ready to 
quit the field to satan, and leave me for his prey — 
You cannot pray for me.-^The royal arch oath 
has ruined me forever ! ■ 

Yes, I r^o, said Mary, I can pray for you to 
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him '* who is able to save unto the uttermost ;" and 
she dropped on her knees by the bed side, panting 
like a dying lamb, and crying to Jesus to shine on 
the path of prayer, and guide her speech as he 
pleased. While the sweet orphan prayed, Mrs. 
Beymour felt constrained to watch the patient's 
looks and manner. If God had given him up to 
despair and a- reprobate mind, she thought Mary's 
devotion would increase his torments. But he lay 
still — his eyes were closed — and he seemed enga- 
ged in mental prayer. 

As Mary ceased, he said, mercy is not quite 
gone — I hope not quite gone forever — but I am too 
vile a wretch to repeat those sounds. — God only 
knows how vile — and poor England, yea, and 
Europe at large, is infested with many characters 
of my stamp. — O, infidelity, God is thy match! 

Mrs. Seymour and her niece tarried some hours 
with the suffering man ; and Mary thought there 
was some hope that Jesus would hear prayer for 
him, and soflen his heart by the gift of repentance 
unto lifb ; and forgive his sins. 

She left him, promising to watch unto prayer on 
his account. " I am doubting Th«mas again, my 
love, said Mrs. Seymour to her niece, as they were 
seated in the carriage on the way home." 

*' It i« an alarming case, replied Mary — but let 
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US cry to the Lord." — salvaticHi, aunt Marie, is 
|M| high and deep, and large. 

" I never knew before that Dr. -^— was an 
infidel, said Mrs. Seymour. — ^I should not have ad- 
mitted his services in my family so long if I had." 

" My dear father used to say, that it was dan- 
gerous for unconverted men to study the healing 
art ; as a worldly science he said its tendency was, 
to make strong heads skeptical, and vain minds 
more devilish ; and that young men had better 
plough the ocean to keep them from Deism." 

The unhappy Dr. died in a few weeks — 

Mary thought there was some ray of hope in his 
death ; but she spoke very reservedly on the sub- 
ject ; and said she would prefer a sober assent that 
Christianity was a divine reality, from a person in 
health, to a thousand groans of a dying sinner. 

Nothing remarkably special occurred in the life 
of our orphan from this time, till she attained her 
twenty-fifth year, except it might be said, that 
her every day career was marked by deeds of 
kindness, pity, good will, and christian benevo- 
lence toward her fellow travellers through this 
vale of tears. She visited the sick, administered 
to the necessities of the poor, prayed by the dying, 
warned the living, and preached Jesus to mourn- 
ing souls. Her manners were sweet to all, and 
particularly tender toward the poor and afflicted 
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saints of her Lord. She was never gay, and rarely 
sad, except on beholding griefs beyond her power 
to mitigate and cure. No one heard her laugh, 
but many were cheered by her smiles : and all who 
saw her, admitted that Mary's piety was a trans- 
cript of the Savior's life, and a pure illustration of 
his holy doctrines. " When the eye saw it gave 
witness to her humility, and when the ear heard 
her speech it blessed her benevolence and sincerity." 
Mrs. Seymour gazed on her with delight ; and 
listened to her with fondest rapture. This lady 
had seen Italian, Spanish and French females of 
the first rank, beside the fair of her native country, 
and British ladies of the highest taste and fashion. 
But never had her eyes beheld among them all, a 
^e so beautiful, a figure so perfect, or manners so 
charming as Mary Armly's ; and in addition to ex- 
ternal graces, her virtuous mind, her gentle dis- 
position, and christian heart, surpassed all other 
characters she had ever studied ; and authorized 
her opinion, that had Solomon known the sweet pil- 
grim from Jessamine Lawn, he would have appli- 
ed to her the description he gave of a virtuous wo- 
man, and accorded to this orphan the high praise, 
" Many daughters have done virtuously, but thdu 
excellest them alK" 

Mary's pupils were college graduates when she 
entered on her twenty-sixth year. Henri had be- 

* 19 
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come truly pious, and desired to dedicate his life 
entirely to the Redeemer's service in the Gospel 
ministry. Ferdinand was a pleasant, but rather 
volatile youth, and declared his passion for arms* 
Let me become a soldier, mamma, said the ambi- 
tious youth, while my brother is a parson. He 
may fight with Lucifer, and I with the French. 
Mamma, do consent that I shall enter the military 
school ; and when I am of age, let my fortune go 
to purchase a commission in the British army, and 
equip me for the field of national honor. 

" My son, my son, cried his mother, you both 
surprise and distress me. What has put these 
notions in your head ? I know not how to talk with 
you, I am so agitated. — Will you ask your cous- 
ins opinion on the subject, before you extort from 
me an assent, that may cost your mother her life 1" 

Ferdinand was penetrated by his mamma's 
looks and manner, for she turned deadly pale, at 
his unexpected address ; and he said he was sorry 
he had distressed her. " But I need not ask my 
Cousin's opinion, he added, on the subject of bearing 
arms, for I know very well, it is as horrid to her 
view, as the manoeuvres of fallen angels, on the 
infernal plains below." You mean mamma that 
I should ask her to lecture me this morning, do 
you not ? — ^Nay, do smile once-— do— well, I will 
go and look for my cousin, and talk with her, if 
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that will please you, and he left the room, sing- 
ing as he tripped up stairs, ^ A soldier's laurels I 
will wear ;" and rapping at the door of his cousin's 
dressing room, requested the honor of her company 
in the old study for a short half hour. 

Mary laid aside her book [she was reading the 
life of Gerardus Magnus, in Latin,* by T. A. 
Kempis,] and readily accompanied Ferdinand to 
the room, where she had spent two years, in assist- 
ing her cousins to climb the mazy hill of science. 

Scarce were the two cousins seated, when Fer- 
dinand commenced his rattle on the darling theme 
that occupied all his waking thoughts, and had 
entranced his youthful and volatile fancy, to an 
alarming degree. He knew his cousin's opinion ; 
but he trusted to her ardent benevolence, and 
hoped to interest her sensibility, by persuading her 
that his mind was so bent on following a soldier's 
life, that he was unfit for any thing else, and that 
to cross him in this, was the same as to ruin him. 
I should like said he to enter the army directly, bm 
a common foot soldier, and rise to eminence step 
by step ; but to flatter mamma, I have proposed to 
wait till I am twenty one, and then purclvise a 
commission— —^Now cousin Mary, I am in a pre- 
dicament I assure you — ^Mamma turned as white 

• Our oiphan fitudied latin in obtdience to hrt- gtnrer- 
nesi, at Mount PleaAint. 
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83 your handkerchief, and trembled like a leaf — 
she could not talk with me, she said, but sent me 

to you and I am prepared to hear a lecture — 

only do not make me cry too much — ^but after all 
1 shall plead for your influence with my dear mother; 
that is, I want you to preach your usual doctrine, 
that '^ all things shall work together for good to 

them that love God,'' and tell her 

that it is not an impossible thing for a soldier to be 
a christian. You can do any [thing you please 
with her, I know ; and if you were only to say, 
that lady Cynthia was made of green cheese, the old 
lady would be on tip-toe to obtain a piece for you. 

^' Please to hiLsh, my cousin, said Mary. I have 
heard you patiently till now; but your style depre- 
ciates so rapidly, that I dread your fell. Ferdinand, 
you do not intend to ridicule an amiable, pious, 
fond and widowed parent, a mother that would lay 
down her life for her children, if called to make the 
sacrifice — do you ?" 

No indeed, cousin, I do not, replied the youth, 
coloring as he spoke. . 

But you have done it, said the faithful monitress, 
and I am sorry for you. Levity, Ferdinand, is 
the bane of youth or age. It is a specious induc- 
tor to the impervious gulph ' of ruin. Therefore, 
suffer me to warn you against the habit of making 
li«ht of any thing, especially the sacred scriptures, 
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or of any being upon earth, particularly your hoi^ 
ored mother* Her maternal agonies at the open* 
ingof life to you, her succeeding cares, anxieties 
and exertions for you, her love, her counsels, tear* 
and prayers will condemn your frivolity at the 
last day. My aunt, sighed the lovely preacher, to 
growing aged. Already her brow exhibits here 
and there a blossom of the almond tree ; and the vigor 
of meridian life is changing lor debility; a sure sy mjK 
lom that its winter is nigh. She has drank deep 
of the cup of affliction, that has made her an orphan, 
and a widow, and she is left daughterless, and with^^ 
out brother or sister, to accompany her down the 
rugged steep of age. Thank heaven, she has how- 
over, a christian hope — a &ith divine — ^but still 
her heart naturally clings in some degree to her 
surviving children — ^her twin boys — and theyjoughl 
to be mmn props (humanly speaking) to life's de- 
cline. Henri is doing his part well, so far — and 
may Heaven sustain him ; but Ferdinand, my dear 
Ferdinand, ^* where art thou 1" roving ^n the imag- 
inary field of— what—- of war ? — ^no— that is too 
dreadful a reality— K>f honor, of fame. You covet the 
soldier's laurel — are you ready to share his worst 
fete ? maimed limbs, or sudden death, and dying in 
your sinsi Are you really desirous, nay an^itious 
of becoming a murderer? and seeking to wear a 
blood stained garland ? <' Thou sbalt not kflU"* niCb 
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the Maker of all men — << Thou shall love thine 
enemy," cries the Savior of simiers. Can the cus- 
tom of war (that is killing hy rule, under the color 
of human laws,) make void the commands of God, 
and reduce to nothing the doctrines of Christ ? 
Heaven and holy angels forbid the thought ! — 
Hell, in its confused roar, owns it impossible. Man 
must cease from murder in its gentlest modes, as 
well as from theft, adultery, and falsehood, or lie 
lies hereafter beneath the crush of Sinai, and the 
weight of the comer stone in Zion. The gospel de- 
fends the moral law, given by Jehovah, though it has 
abolished the ceremonial ritual of Moses. The ten 
commands are a wall of defence to free grace, and 
Deity is engaged for both : " Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but not one jot or tittle of the law shall 
fail, till all be fulfilled," till the kingdoms of this 
world are subject to the Messiah, and wars and 
rumors of wars shall cease for ever and. ever. My 
beloved cousin has chosen a poor advocate in his 
present dilemma. Conscience, reason, duty and 
friendship, all command me to resist your plead- 
ings; and God would be angry, my Redeemer 
would frown, and his Holy Spirit be grieved, was 
I to swerve from my integrity, even to a hair's 
breadth, to fevor your scheme. No, my dear 
cousin, no, the influence Heaven has loaned me, 
shall not be thus vilely prostituted. The only 
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promise I shall make you, is on the score of silence, 
except my opinion is asked. Should my revered 
aunt, mother and friend make any reference to 
me, be certain, Ferdinand, I shall decide on the 
opposite extreme of your wishes ; and shall carry 
the case to our Heavenly Father, my Master, my 
Lord and my all. A messenger from Mrs. Sey- 
mour, interrupted the conversation at this moment, 
and hastened Mary to her aunt^s chamber, as 
Melinda scdd her Mistress had a violent nervous 
head-ache, and was obliged to lie down — that she 
wished to see Miss Armly. 

The orphan rose instantly, and left the study 
silently, With her aunt's waiting woman, just glanc- 
ing an expression of mild reproach at her cousin, 
that seemed to say ^' I fear you are the cause," 
and was at Mrs. Seymour's bed side in a moment. 

" I have a severe head ache, my dear, said the 
lady, my eye sight lefl me, and I was so very 
sick and faint, that Henri and Melinda had to 
lead me up stairs. I have felt rather unwejl for 
two days past ; and this morning Ferdinand gave 
me a sudden shock by asking my permission for 
liim to enter a military school. 1 sent him to you, 
and now refer myself to your judgment. How 
shall I deal with my thoughtless boy ?" 

"Do not try to do any thing, my Messed aunt, 
said Mary sofUy^ till your head is well again, nor 
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erMs thiak of, except to resign it to Grod, who 
will appear for you, I am sure he will. The sick- 
ness is not brodght on, it is however increased by 
this sudden trial* I think your stomach is out 
of order, and as I am a kind of quack doctress* 
having studied you know the science of pharmaco- 
logy, I shall take the liberty to ofier my prescrip- 
tive services in the first place and my attendance 
as nurse in the second. Will you please to take 
a gentle emetic of my preparing ?" 

Yes, my love, replied thelady. 

Mary administered the emetic, and remained by 
her aunt through its operation, assisted by Melin- 
da, whose affections, like the rest of Mrs. Seymour's 
household, were boundjto our amiable orphan. At 
evening Mary prepared for her patient, a simple 
restorative composed of light bread put in a vessel 
of cold water, that was simmered over a slow fire, 
and seasoned with a very little salt, a large lump 
of loaf sugar, and a glass of balm mt wine. 
The faithful girl sat by her aunt tul a late 
hour, moistening her lips occasionally with tea of 
elder flowers and chamomile, and toward morning 
she lay down on the carpet with a pillow under 
her innocent head, and enjoyed a refreshing nap. 

The next day Mrs. Seymour was better ; but 
Mary entreated her to keep her room, and to dis- 
oard carM of ereiy imubm^ observing that at fifty^ 
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^re^ it was a great undertaking to go through the 
operation of a vomit. 

As soon as Mrs. Seymour's strength returned, 
Mary proposed a journey into the country, observ- 
ing that a change of air and scene would, she was 
sure, be blest in recruiting her health and spirits, 
and that Ferdinand must be his mother's companion 
in travelling, wiiile herself and Henri would keep 
house together during their absence from London. 

Mrs. Seymour consented to her niece's proposi- 
tion, as she usually did to whatever Mary advanc- 
ed ; and the latter busied herself for two or three 
days in preparing and packing for the expected 
journey. Every thing was in complete readiness, 
and Mary said at evening, (as she selected a hand- 
kerchief to put with her aunt's riding habit,) I be- 
lieve there is nothing left out of your trunks that 
you will want — shall I lock and fasten the trunk 
and straps? 

Mrs. Seymour was just replying " let Melinda 
do it— do not fatigue yourself so much" — when 
the front door bell rang violently ; and the next 
moment poor Ferdinand was brought into the 
house speechless. 

ft appeared he had that afternoon been trying 
his prowess in horsemanship — had mounted a high 
mettled and very unmanageable steed, that had 
thrown him twice : and the last time be was dashed 

vojL. 2. 20 
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against a large post, and was taken up lifeless. A 
friend conveyed him home in a carriage, with all 
possible care and speed, supporting him in his 
arms, where he fainted twice, and on every symp* 
torn of animation, gave the most agonizing shrieks 
and cries. 

A celebrated surgeon was summoned to the hall 
without delay, who examined the unfortunate 
youth) and discovered that his right hip and ancle 
were both dislocated, but no bone was severed. The 
fainting was imputed to a native delicacy of habit ; 
for Ferdinand had but a very slender constitution, 
though he usually enjoyed a tolerable share of 
health. The surgeon went through the customary 
operations on such occasions, and ordered that his 
patient should be l^ept perfectly quiet, lying on a 
mattress, with a pillow at his hip and ancle that 
sustained the injury. 

Mrs. Seymour had all a mother's fears and 
sympathy in lively exercise, during the scene; 
but she appeared calm, and our orphan exulted in 
the power of that divine religion, that carries the 
human mind above itself in seasons of conflict and 
exigency, and settles the soul in God. 

Mary insisted on taking a sister's station beside 
the bed of anguish on which her young cousin was 
suddenly prostrated ; and only allowed Henri and 
^ male attendant to watch by hiin from twelve at 
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night till four in the morning, when she retired to 
rest her active nature, to recruit for farther ser- 
vice« Ferdinand suffered by severe pain, which 
induced a slow fever ; and confinement too, irritated 
his naturally restless disposition ; that it was a diffi- 
cult task to keep him at all composed, and all but 
Mary were unsuccessful in essaying to perform it. 
The suiSering youth occasionally rebelled against 
the command^ of his physician and surgeon, and 
insisted on being raised perpendicular — ^not how- 
ever while his cousin was present ; and the other 
attendants were obliged sometimes to disturb her 
short slumbers, and call her up, to persuade Fer- 
dinand to be quiet. She always succeeded, and 
her gentle methods were constantly followed by 
" well 1 am subject — ^I shall obey you," from the 
young invalid. 

In less than two weeks from the day that Ferdi- 
nand was brought home a cripple, his mother fell 
sick with a nervous fever ; and her valuable life was 
exposed to imminent danger. Mary's fortitude was 
severely tested, while her beloved aunt was 
scorched with fever, and nearly distracted with 
excruciating pains. But Mary knew where to 
look for strength to stand in the evil day, and on 
whom to lean for support in time of trouble. She 
possessed her soul in patience, and continued her 
exertions with unabated constancy, and unwearied 
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diligence. To her care every prescription was 
committed by the medical gentlemen whp attended 
her beloved amit and cousin, and to her they look- 
ed for accounts of their patients during the hours 
intervening between their visits. She went to and 
fro many times day and night, from one apartment 
to the other, enduring incredible fatigues with un- 
yielding alacrity and pereevering zeal. 

When the physicians informed her that there 
was cause to fear the result of a crisis to her aunt's 
malady, she calmly listened, and only said, that " to 
God belonged the issues from death ;" and on their 
departure she fled to her secret closet, and there 
renewed her covenant with God, solemnly engag- 
ing to be more than ever devoted to his will ; and if 
sorrow and tears were to be her constant portion, 
she would kiss the rod, and adore him that appoint- 
ed it. She plead that all her dear aunt's pains might 
be sanctified by redeeming grace ; that for her to 
live it might be Christ, and to die great gain — at 
that moment her Savior's address to his disciples 
concerning the result of Lazarus' sickness, was 
applied to her mind with power, and it passed her 
lips almost without an effort, " this sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son 
of God might be glorified thereby." Mary was 
not a visionary character, nor was her mind of 
that cast, that a sudden impulse could transport her 
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judgment beyond the bounds of reason. But she 
walked by faith, however, and not by sight. She 
trusted in God, and felt secure in him. This bles- 
sed passage, said she, is sent to me without my 
seeking for it. I will receive it as from the fount- 
ain of mercy, and do all I can to please my Lord 
and Master. 

That night Mrs. Seymour's fever passed its 
acme; and she appeared for some hours to be 
much worse than before. Mary had compelled 
the watcher to lie down, and was alone with her 
aunt when the change took place. She was per- 
fectly collected, performed every thing according 
to the orders she had received from the physicians, 
and watched with Unceasing care, every motion 
'and every breath of her beloved patient. Mrs. 
Seymour was sensible, but could not speak plainly 
for some moments ; yet her countenance was serene, 
and she looked on Mary with an expression that 
said " all is well." 

Toward the dawn of day, her weary eye-lids 
dropped, and a slumber relieved her aching head. 
Mary stood by her, and gently fanned her bum- 
ing cheek. The watcher made an effort to rise; 
but Mary gave an expressive token to keep per- 
fectly still — and continued her own station as 
though her feet were incapable of motion. 

At sun rise Mrs. Seymour opened her eyes, p 
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faintly said, Mary — ^who put her ear close to her 
aunt's lips, to receive her wishes — ^water dear, 
added the invalid — Mary wet the parched and 
sore mouth, but said nothing ; and the patient slum- 
bered again — t)ie second nap refreshed her, and on 
waking again, she said, gruel Mary. — On taking 
this nourishment, she said, Blessed Jesus — he is 
precious ; and again fell asleep. On awaking the 
third time she asked for chocolate — " I dare not, 
dearest aunt — said Mary, till the physicians come ; 
but I will make you some fresh arrow root grueP'— 
that will answer love, was the reply. 

At an early hour the medical gentlemen entered 
Mrs. Seymour's apartment, and were evidently 
astonished at the alteration in her appearance. The . 
glare had departed from her eyes, and a mild lan- 
guor took its place. Her pulse were weak, but 
far more regular — her skin was moist, and respi- 
ration easy. Afler a thorough investigation, they 
withdrew with Mary, and requested an account of 
the past night. She gave it with her usual sim- 
plicity, and mentioned that her chief care had been 
to keep the chamber still. 

And did you not alarm the family, who had re- 
tired? asked one of the gentlemen. 

O, no sir, replied Mary simply, I thought it 
-V to keep perfectly still. I did not speak 
chers. 
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The two geiiemen gazed upon the sweet pil- 
grim, and at each other ; and one of them said, '* on 
occasions less alarming we have heen routed on 
many a stormy night, and found our patient sur- 
rounded hy dismal wailers.'' 

The senior doctor then gave Mary directions for 
tho day, and went to Ferdinand's apartment ; the 
other lingered a moment just to say, that if Miss 
Armly was nurse general through London, the 
doctors would lose fewer patients, and receive fewer 
curses — that calmness in a sick chamher was better 
than all the parade of attentions exhibited by 
most nurses and friends of the deceased. 

Mrs. Seymour's recovery was retarded by the 
means of her anxiety for poor Ferdinand, who was 
still confined to his bed, and suffered severely by 
deep 1||ancinating pains about the injured hip, knee 
and an^e. The almost unremitted irritation upon 
his nerWyas system, seemed to baffle the skill and 
kindness of his medical attendants, and proved 
Mary's patience more and more ; as he was never 
easy without or with her. As his situation was a 
sore trial to his mother, so was her illness a 
grievous affliction to him ; and he mourned alter- 
nately for her and himself, day and night with little 
intermission awake or asleep. 

** My cousin appears to be wearing himself r 
very baU by incessant lamentations,*' sighedi 
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afi^tionate orphan : this murmuring spirit is worse 
for his constitution than disease. O that I had 
stronger faith in exercise ! O that my prayers for 
him had power to rise as on angels wings ! I have 
need to examine my own state, and learn what is in 
me that hinders the answer I so much desire. She 
opened the bihle at the prophesy of Habakkuk, se- 
cond chapter, and read ^* I will stand upon my 
watch, and set me upon the tower, and will watch 
to see what he will say unto me." — As soon as 
the prophet made this resolve, the Lord spake to 
him, and bid him write the visibn, and make it plain 
upon tables, that he may run that readeth it. The 
Lord informed him also, " that the vision was for 
an appointed time;'' (that his faith might be proved, 
and " patience have her perfect work") but assured 
him "at the end it should speak, and not lie:"-there- 
fore said God, " wait for it though it tarry, because 
it will svrely come," — ^for the just shall live by 
his faith ; for faith is a life giving, soul reviving, 
mind strengthening, heart nourishing principle. 
Mary closed the book. The city clocks struck one; 
she had three hours to devote to sleep ; and her 
little frame was weary. — But her poor cousin was 
in a sad state — unfit to live — unprepared to die — 
yet the present prospect was, that death had his 
commission in a terrible disease — the hip joint 
malady ;-^already the hectic glowed on his cheek, 
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and his flesh was wasting fast.-^An evil spirit 
haunts the poor youth, thought the pilgrim— satan 
is angry ; for he is disappointed, because he cannot 
now drive this youth into the bloody field, the 

scene of human slaughter. — She 

opened the New Testament, and read, " he said 
unto them, this kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer and fasting."— rShe turned back the 
leaf, and reviewed again and again the whole trans- 
action ; and thought the Savior spoke to her in the 
latter clause of the nineteenth verse, '' bring hint 
unto me." 

" I will not go to bed at all — said she — I will 
stand on my Watch till four o'clock, (that watch was 
prayer, with fasting from sleep) I will set me on the 
tower (that is faith), and will watch to see what my 
Lord will say unto me, and what I shall answer 
when I am reproved." 

My youthful reader, this was devotion work in 
earnest, and extraordinary labor shall have extra- 
ordinary pay. 

Our orphan prayed till the city clocks chimed 
for the second hour of morn ; and she was shown 
that hitherto she had exceeded in tenderness for 
the subject of her prayer, and that through fear of 
injuring the pained flesh, by faithfulness to the 
spiritual part, had not declared the whole counsel 
of God. Another hour was spent in humble con- 
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fessioDy and imploring direction from her divine 
Master. A third was devoted to wrestling with the 
Angel for her cousin's salvation ; and when the 
clocks chimed four, Mary felt entirely at rest on 
that single promise of the Savior's, *' him that Com- 
eth unto me, I will in no wise cast out." She re- 
collected the heginning of the verse, " All that the 
Father giveth to me, shall come to me ;" and she 
possessed an evidence that her petition was accept- 
ed on high, and that God had given her cousin's 
soul to the Divine Mediator on his right hand of 
power. 

Our orphan left her apartment, to renew her at- 
tendance on the invalids, with that placidity of mind 
that results from sweet communion with God, and 
alacrity of motion that is urged by christian benev- 
olence and love. 

Mrs. Seymour could now sit up half the day ; and 
had obtained a promise from her physicians that 
she might have leave to visit her son's apartment 
in a few days. Melinda now waited on her mistress, 
and Miss Armly was again devoted to Ferdinand. 

After his medical attendants had retired, our 
orphan sat down by the bed ; and fixing her sweet 
dark eyes on the suffering youth, she thus addres- 
sed him : " Your doctors, my afflicted cousin, have 
given you up to my management for three days to 
come." 
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" I am sure they could not have done me a 
greater kindness," replied the invalid. 

" Well, said Mary, I am rejoiced that you are 
satisfied ; for that is a main point in a case like 
yours. A sick person is really an emhlem of the 
ancient fall ; and also a striking illustration of the 
curse annexed to it. Philosophers have to he sure 
placed hodily disease at the head of the list of 
human evils, and deign to call it a grievous reality. 

" If they had hinted at any thing like the re- 
verse, said Ferdinand, I should say, they had never 
sprained an ancle, or disjointed a hip bone." 

" Or had the tooth ache," rejoined Mary. Well, 
what I was coming to, in a circumlocuted way, is 
this, that bodily pain is such a sore trial, that I 
think its subjects have larger claims on the sym- 
pathy, kindness, pity, charity, attention, and labors 
of the favored children of Hygea, than is generally 
supposed. When a person (with sound limbs, 
nerves well strung, and nourished with rich blood, 
that regularly traverses over the brain, through 
every minute vessel, in perfect order, with exact 
proportion warming the extremities, and not heat- 
ing the head, with a good appetite, powerfuljdiges- 
tive system, and all the minor etceteras of hiplth^) 
is called to view their fellow clay enduring agony 
by the absence of one or more, or aH of these 
blessings, how applicable to them the scripture 
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which saith, " Who maketh thee to di^r ; and 
what hast thou that thou didst not receivQ ?" Grati- 
tude to God, and pitfr to his suffering worms, 
should play on the heart at ease, a tune of sympathy 
and purest henevolence, and self be deserted to go 
afler consolation *fbr the pining, and even the re- 
pining, and languishing subject of this knotty whip, 
and lacerating rod. Impatience and fretflilness 
are to be borne with, for conscience sake ; and no 
deprivation on the side of the healthy, to be estima- 
ted as any thing in comparison with the pains and 
sorrows they are called to witness in others, and 
if possible to alleviate. These are some of my 
real sentiments, Ferdinand; and I could unfold 
many more, but other concerns call fyjc attention. 
This kind of preaching is better suited to the well, 
than to you, so I shall take it on myself, and choose 
a different text for my suffering patient. Suppose 
I select the fifth verse of the twelfth chapter of 
Hebrews, said the lovely pilgrim, holding her 
poeiket bible open, and looking at Ferdinand. 

Do so, replied he, your selections are always 
right. 

Mary read, ^'My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of him."— Now may I preach to yoal 
asked Mary. 

Yes, replied the youth, with an emphasis and 
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look that spoke much more than is generally con- 
veyed in that definite monosyllable. 

Well, dear creature, said Mary, I can say after 
my Master and Lord, " He that hath an ear to hear, 
let him hear." If the ear is a willing subject to 
the sound of salvation, there is encouragement to 
proceed. My dear cousin views the orphan child 
of his uncle and namesake, as a friend ; and in this 
he is not deceived. No earthly being, myself ex- 
cepted, knows the anxiety that I feel for you. But 
I must not enlarge here. My exordium, if protract- 
ed, may effect what I do not desire, even a rise of 
your natural sensibility. I wish to call on a more 
efficient part, viz. the understanding, and I may 
add, the conscience also. 

May I ask you a few questions ? 

Yes — ^was the reply. 

Do you, my dear cousin, in this day of trouble — 
do you think of a future state of existence? asked 
Mary. 

<< I do, replied the sufferer, though not to pi^fifit. 

I think of an hereaff;er, and with dread Mary, 

continued he, with an earnestness that almost start* 
ed the orphan from her seat, I have never felt at 
ease in my mind since you lectured me so close 
upon the subject of war, and reproved me for levity. 
I was too proud to own it ; but conviction seized 
ne that morning, and I knew that if you and I 
vol. 2. 21 
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were called as we stood then, to appear before our 
Judge, you would have a seat given you at his right 
hand, and I must go to the left. I endeavored to 
shake off the gloom that hung over me, and sought 
after my gayest class-mates who are in London, 
joining in their merriment, while my heart was 
like lead in my breast.— -O Mary, I believe, that 
had I submitted to God under that ccmviction, I 
might have been spared these dreadful pains, and 
avoided giving yourself and others so much anxie- 
ty and trouble." 

^* Do not think a moment about me, said Mary, 
wiping her flowing tears--^o not name giving me 
trouble.** 

" I must recur to it, said the poor boy— -it is 
amcHig my crying sins — ^I ought to have obeyed 
God, through you, who called upon me to consider 
of my ways — But — ah ! Mary, I have smarted for 
my folly ; nor is the smiart allayed. I have want- 
ed to tell you this before ; but pains in body, and 
pride in my heart have prevented. But when my 
dear mother was so very ill, that your visits to 
me were necessarily abridged in length and num- 
bers, I was so decidedly miserable, that my haugh- 
ty spirit bowed in some measure, and I tried to pray. 
I resolved then, if God spared my mother, I would 
reveal to her and to you, the state of my mind. I 
will talk more my beloved cousin, another time. 
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My poor hip is in great misery. Pray for my soul, 
Mary, I entreat of you ; and pray with me." 

" I am ready to do so, cried the pious orphan, as 
well as I am able. I see praying is better than 

preaching at this time -and she fell upon her 

knees, to pour forth thanksgiving and prayer at 
the feet of sovereign mercy and redeming love." 

Now you must rest awhile, said Mary, afler she 
rose from her kneeling posture ; and I will take my 
leave for twenty minutes, to prepare some fresh 
rice water for you ; and will call Henri from his 
lonely study to sit here during my absence. Let 
Henri bathe your limbs dear child, while I am gone 
to prepare you some nourishment. 

Poor Mary — ^how thankful she felt in her heart, 
that a holy God should condescend to use her clay 
lips, in the sacred service of speaking to an immor- 
tal conscience — ^her soul lay in the valley of humil- 
ity before him ; and she gave Him all the praise. 

We ave reminded of the prophet's words, and 
this chapter ends with their rehearsal. 

" Fear not thou worm Jacob ■ I will help 

thee, saith the Lord, and thy Redeemer, the Holy 
One of Israel. Behold I will make thee a new 
sharp threshing instrument having teeth: thou 
shalt thresh the mountains" [of pride] t^ and beat 

them small" ^** I said not unto the seed of Jacob, 

seek ye me in vain — ^I the Lord speak righteous- 
ness, I declare things that are right." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



'* Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thy habitation ;"— 

— *' for more are the children of the desolate, than the 
children of the married wife, sait& the Lord/'-^Isaiah. 

Two years were spent by Mary, inclose attend- 
ance upon her sufferiiig cousin, whose mind as well 
body, required skilful nursing, and the tenderest 
care. She saw in Ferdinand a constitutional ten- 
dency to unbelief; and though it might have been 
a self-evident fact that a real work of grace was 
commenced in his soul, if he had not like Thomas, 
our Lord's doubting follower, set down his stakes 
by the wall of open vision, ere he could say " My 
Lord, and my God," yet she waited with an angePs 
sweetness for a happy result, recollecting the com- 
mand " though it tarry watch for it : at the end it 
shall speak and not lie." 

" The bitterness of death was past," for the 
present ; but the youth endured a lengthy ordeal 
of pain and debility, while his constitution seemed 
to sustain a severe struggle for life. At length the 
hectic glow ceased to visit his cheek, the noctur- 
nal sweats were done, an anchylosis was formed, 
and by slow degrees health was measurably resto- 
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red. But ah I what a change in his once elegant 
figure. He was now a cripple, indebted to a crutch 
to help him to go about the house. Pride, however, 
was humbled, and vanity had withered almost 
entirely away« Often would he say to Mary, as 
she handed his crutch, " this is my temporal sword 
cousin, and if I had your spiritual one, I could be 
content." 

" I shall hear you shout victory, by and by dear, 
was her usual reply, and behold your valorous ex« 
ploits with heavenly weapons in fighting for King 
Emanuel." Depend upon it> Ferdinand, the army 
of aliens shall flee, and your colors wave in victory 
on Zion's lofly mountain, where is deliverance, 
peace and holiness, forever. 

Mrs. Seymour gained in grace, what she lost in 
bodily constitution, that had received a shock by 
the fever, which she never surmounted through 
her remaining pilgrimage upon earth. Her nerves 
remained exceeding weak, and a noise in the street, 
that once she might have scarcely heard, now oc- 
casioned considerable agitation ; and she seemed 
to shrink from the sound of chiming bells on the 
first day of the week with involuntary dread. The 
church organ was too heavy for her nervous head, 
and she was obliged to resign her sweetest pleasure, 
in keeping away from chapel devotions. The 
moske of London became as trying to her delicate 

♦21 
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frame, as city sounds ; and there appeared no alter- 
native between perpetual suffering, and a retreat 
in the country. Her physicians advised a removal 
from the metropolis, where she however lingered 
till medical resources were exhausted upon her 
afflicted child ; and though death ceased to threaten 
his dissolution, he was pronounced a cripple for life. 

" I must leave London, I believe, my love," said 
Mrs. Seymour to Mary, one fine morning toward 
the last of April. Summer approaches — we can- 
not shut out the noise, as we do in winter — I am 
on the rack day and night — Where shall we go 
Mary ? You are my counsellor, — my— earthly 
every thing, I may say. 

The orphan's heart beat quick — ^her eyes spark- 
led — her cheek glowed with their native blush — 
long had her pious mind been forming a plan for 
permanent usefulness — ^she had wept and prayed 
over it for years, in secret places, and amid the 
night watches — ^^ The Lord is come> thought she, 
to fulfil my wishes, and now he intends I shall 
open my lips, to proclaim them." 

She was sitting by Ferdinand, who reclined on 
a sofa, when her aunt addressed her in the terms 
stated above. It succeeded their family devotions, 
and Mary had just taken in her hand a volume of 
Kempis' works, entitled " the Valley of Lillies," to 
read loud for Ferdinand, as Mrs. Seymour spoke, 
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Henri was just leaving the room ; but on hearing 
his mother's address to Mary, he obeyed a sudden 
impression that glsmced upon his mind, and he re- 
turned to his seat. 

Never had John Armly's orphan, or Henri La 
Blanc's heiress, appeared more lovely, than at 
this moment. Mary was twenty seven years old 
on that very day. She owed her birth day to the 
month of showers amid sunshine, and her life thus 
far had exhibited an allusive picture of the alter- 
nate cloud and clearness of April. The bashful- 
ness of childhood, the timidity of youth, had re- 
signed their power, to the reign of unspotted virtue, 
and the unaffected modesty of christian woman- 
hood. The eyes of her aunt and cousins were 
fastened upon her animated countenance with 
delight and wonder, waiting to hear her reply* 
"You have given me an opening, my dear 
aunt, said Mary, that I shall improve with plea- 
sure ; and while I rejoice that you are desirous 
of quitting your city residence, this se^on, my 
heart is grateful for your land confidence in, as 
Well as reference to me ; and I embrace this favora- 
ble opportunity to relieve my mind of a burden 
that it has borne for some years. My rural 
infancy, my orphan childhood, are constantly pass- 
ing before me in retrospect ; and the counsels of 
my revered father are living in my heart. Hi*- 
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example teaches as powerful as his precepts, and 
his sufferings are written on every line of memory^ 
that are beyond the influence of time to fade. Often 
in nightly dreams, I see him flying from an incen- 
sed father, braving the dangers of the sea, treading 
on a foreign shore, laboring for hire at the peep 
of dawn, beneath the rays of a vertical sun, and 
exposed to the fogs of thia climate, so unlike the 
clear atmosphere of his native sky .-All that a more 
certain vision nnfolds to me, even what these eyes 
of flesh saw of that sainted man, is on par with the 
scenes of labor I alluded to, as prior to my birth. 
My father is still before me, in his short jacket, at 
work with the hoe, the shovel, the spade. < In 
the sweat of his brow,' he earned the bread that 
nourished my little body, as it tottered in the path 
of helpless childhood— and dare I live at ease, 
in splendor ? Shall the orphan of a humble peas- 
ant thus dishonor his sainted memory 7 My &ther, 
you all know, my beloved friends, destined me to 
the labor of teaching in a school — ^he was sufllici- 
ently tender of his Mary — ^but he wished her to 
earn her bread. A few nights ago, I dreamed he 
came to that window where you now sit, aunt 
Marie, and beckoned me to come to him. I ran 
instantly, extending my right hand to take his. He 
said both or none. I held out the other— he did 
not offer to move his own ; but said, * Mary go to 
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work with both hands.' 1 replied * I do f-^,' and 
found my tongue was unable to utter the loved title. 
« Go to work Mary,' he repeated. I asked what I 
must do. * You know what God requires, do that — 
you will soon be twenty-seven years old, and must 
work for spiritual bread.' — I said I would ; and asked 
him if he knew I had a fortune — no — * he replied ; 
but I know you have not — the silver, gold^ and lands 
are the Lord's — ^lie took me ftom them, and has lent 
the same to you~take care of your father's money — 
spend it and your time for God.' — I was going to en- 
treat his advice farther, when a sudden noise awoke 
me — ^but I understand the dream, my beloved aunt. 
God requires me to become a mother to orphans ; 
and I have waited till youth is gone by. I thought 
when my cousins entered the university, that I ought 
to set about it ; but natural timidity, and youthful 
inexperience prevented my addressing you on the 
subject. I feared you would disapprove of my 
plan, and view it as premature zeal and forward 
self-sufficiency. While Ferdinand's case required 
my constant attention, this burden was suspended 
on my duty to him and to you, and did not oppress 
me. — But now, I feel it here [laying her hand upon 
her pious heart,] and have unfolded my case to you. 
Please to cvry it to our heavenly Father in prayer, 
and know for yourselves, my friends, what is his 
will concerning the orphan Mary"-Here she pans- 
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ed a few moments ; and as her aunt and coosins re- 
frained from speaking, and sat in a shower of tears, 
the sweet pilgrim added, ^' I have examined the 
Newspapers of late, to see if the advertising list 
presented a desirable purchase in the country, for 
our &mily, to which I might add a building suit- 
able to shelter about twenty orphans, that I might 
live very near, without discommoding my dear 
aunt." 

** You will take me cousin, will you not, said 
Ferdinand, when you go to housekeeping ? I will 
be your secretary." 

'* Certainly replied Mary. As long as you re* 
main a cripple, you are my charge. My aunt 
must not claim that privilege, added she, smiling, 
and kissing off a tear from Mr^. Seymour's pale 
cheek. But I will suspend this subject for the 
present, and give you all time to pray over it, until 
you feel at liberty. to declare your respective views; 
only shall observe, that I read an advertisement 
in the daily Messenger, this very morning, that 
interests my mind. It appears my dear aunt, that 
Halcyon villa is offered for sale again. It was my 
lamented father's early home in England, and my 
beloved mother's refuge from oppression and 
cruelty. — ^I — ^but let me remember my promise, 
and go no farther at this time." 

"My child, said Mrs. Seymour, I desire no 
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greater evidence that God calls upon yon to sacri^ 
fice yourself to him, in this way, than I possess this 
moment. And I adore his wonder-working hand. 
When my boys entered college, had you opened 
your case to me, I was unprepared to acquiesce at 
all. I might, (and probably should) have smothered 
my contrary feelings, but I could not have touched 
your burden* Bodily affliction on myself and my 
son, has proved salutary to my mind, my soul, my 
heart. My pride is stained more and more. These 
shattered nerves declare that a retreat from Lon- 
don is absohitely decreed by their Maker ; and 
that I must resign my childish desire of seeing my 
remaining sands of life falling in this favorite man- 
sion of my amiable partner, whose peaceful eyes 
were closed in death here. Retirement will suit 
my present weak state, however — it is better for 
my poor crippled boy — Henri loves it, and so do 
you — ^therefore let us seek the cool shades of soli- 
tude, and forget the nerve annoying buz of London. 
Pursue your own plans Mary, I will go with you 
any where your mind leads, if it is back to Swit- 
zerland, to live and die, in an Alpine valley." 

Thank you, my dear aunt Seymour, said the 
tearful orphan. The land of my paternal fore- 
fethera, the country in whose bosom my earliest 
mortal guide drew his infant breath, has certainly 
a claim to my veneration and my prayers; but 
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England was the peaceful asylum of my dear fatKer 
till after I was bora — and on its borders rest his 
sainted dust. It is my mother's country too, and 
my native soil — and on Albion's isle I must stay 
and labor for my Redeemer, till he shall call me 
home. 

My young reader may depend, that from this 
moment Mary was exceeding busy in making ar- 
rangements for the desirable change. She was 
never attached to city life ; and rejoiced at the 
prospect of quitting it. Her admiration of rural 
scenes was not diminished by nearly nine y^ars 
residence in the far famed metropolis of England ; 
for still the pilgrim remembered the woodrobin's 
note, and the lark's cheerful lay, and she panted 
for the pure breeze that is fanned by the chesnut 
and pine on the nodding hill's verdant brow. Her 
own task, her peculiar pleasures, refined and pure 
as they were, possessed not the least degree of in- 
fluence oyer her motives to action, or the actions 
she performed. To please God, and to bring glory 
to him, was the sole basis on which her active and 
intelligent mind could endure to stand ; and daily 
she repeated for her own admonition the declara- 
tion of her Lord, ** Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my disci- 
ples." On the words " much fruit," she said an 
emphasis rested, that thrilled through her soul 
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with intense weight ; and her short span was too 
diminutive for its just demands. 

But Mary thanked her Savior that duty led her 
to a country life, hoth to follow her feehle relatives, 
and train up a fanuly of orphans for God and the 
Lamh* 

Halcyon villa was purchased for ten thousand 
pounds, a perfect claim, and present possession 
given. Henri and Mary yisited the premises, and 
examined the mansion. They found it in decent 
order, and concluded to remove immediately. And 
ere the May hlossoms were scattered upon the 
green grass, our orphan had the satisfaction of 
seeing her two dear invalids, settled to their minds 
in a delightful retirement, ahout fifteen miles from 
the suhurbfi of London. Mary's fortune was twice 
as large as Mrs. Seymour's, the latter having spent 
many thousands of hers in travelling and searching 
after her lost brother. Mr. Seymour's property 
was divided between her sons on their entering 
college ; and they possessed ten thousand poimds 
each. Mary insisted on purchasing the villa her- 
self, as her fortune lay in bank vaults, while her 
aunt's was chiefly invested in buildings, raised 
under the direction of her late husband, who had 
accomplished a plan, which he thought might be 
a means of keeping his children near him, even by 
erecting four splendid mansions a-breast of each 
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other, taking possession of the first himself, in- 
tending the next for Margaretta, the third for 
Henri and the fourth for Ferdinand. The Rt. 
Hon. Charles Seymour, died in less than two years 
from his settlement in Seymour Hall ; and now his 
widow is a nervous invalid, Margaretta resting in 
the same tomb that shrouds his ashes. Henri is 
desirous to become a travelling preacher, and his 
gay Ferdinand is a feeble cripple. 

As soon as Mary saw her friends agreeably set- 
tled in their retired abode, she set herself the task 
of planning an Orphan house for herself, and the 
poor, that providence might consign to her care. 
She selected a large field on the south-west side of 
the spacious garden, where her dear father toiled 
for eight summers ; and where, even now the tall 
pear trees stood, that were planted by his own 
hands. In the centre of this field, she chose to 
have her house placed ; and in the month of No- 
vember following their removal from London, it 
was completed to the turning of a key. Mary took 
care to contract with a christian architect, and on 
this wise : that a strong, neat and plain establish- 
ment, be ready for her in seven months &om laying 
its foundation ; and that on fiilfilling these condi- 
tions, he should receive cash in hand, the sum of 
four thousand pounds, from the present owner of 
Halcyon villa. The architect warmly protested 
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against his being paid twice as ^nuch as it was 
worth. 

I understand, sir, said Mary, that you are the 
father of eleven children, that your wife is almost 
blind, that you support an aged, widowed mother ; 
and that your dwelling was destroyed last winter 
by fire. It is not too much for me to part with 
sir. I shall be less encumbered ; and you less em- 
barrassed. Beside, I urge speed upon your move- 
ments, that greatly adds to your expense, as well 
as care — you must employ treble the number of 
workmen, and must oversee them all. No, Mr. 
Marlowe, I shall be your debtor, to take the old lady 
off your hands (for I love to have old folks, as well 
as children about me — I am your friend, because 
you love my Master Jesus. " Do good unto all 
men, especially to the household of faith," is a 
divine and positive command. 

^^ Heaven guard you, madam, said the honest 
Marlowe, as he brushed off a warm tear of grati- 
tude that fell on his sun burnt face. I cannot speak 
my feelings." 

Mary spent the summer months in preparing 
bed and table linen for her house, and wearing 
apparel for poor orphans* Decency and comfort 
she consulted in this business, excluding taste and 
superfluity entirely from her sight. She purchased 
plain, but neat furniture, and superintended its re- 
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moval from London^ and assisted in setting her 
house in order* The dwelling consisted of a large, 
commodious kitchen, an eating hall the same size, 
a small sitting parlour for the accommodation of 
occasional visiters, a school room, and a recess 
for family devotion. This was the main build- 
ing. At each end were wings that exhibited in 
each of them a row of lodging rooms, fifleen in 
number, nine on one and six on the other. These 
were furnished with good beds, mattresses, &c. 
with chintz quilts for summer, and worsted for 
winter, a smal) pine table and two chairs composed 
the furniture — ^the windows had shutters outside, 
and were shaded by Venetian blinds hung within. 
In each lodging room was a large closet with 
drawers for bed linen and wearing apparel. 

1 cannot be very particular in describing the 
rest of the orphan house establishment. Let it 
suf&ce to say, that it was perfectly n^at, entirely 
plain, and very comfortable. The situation was 
delightful. It stood on a rising ground, facing the 
south, and was sheltered behind by a shady wood 
of young locust and pine. A beautiful green slope 
was in front, and on one side bloomed the mansion 
garden, while a large plat of ground on the other, 
Mary devoted to a vegetable yard for her family, 
and the neighboring poor. 

And now to furnish herself with guests. She 
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first visited the Lying-in Hospital at London ; and 
conversed with the matron, requesting her, on the 
decease of a beneficiary, who was a widow, she 
should present pur orphan with the female offspring. 

At Christmas Mary received a note from madam 
AUerton, purporting that the widow of a shipwreck- 
ed sailor died that morning, leaving female twins 
and a boy four years of age — that the poor little 
twins were six weeks old. 

" A delicate charge, sighed the fair orphan ; but 
I must take it — and soliciting the favor of her 
aunt's carriage and maid, she set off for London, 
to bring the babies home. I do not wish any 
clothes Madame Allerton, said Mary, perceiving a 
large bundle was placed in the carriage, as the 
infants were brought out of the hospital," 

^' Only two suits a piece madam, said the matron, 
according to the laws of the Institution." 

Keep them for its benefit, rejoined Mary, with a 
sofl smile, I have a wardrobe prepared, and in a far 
plainer style than yours. — Please to put my name 
down for two orphan girls at six years of age — as 
I can take no more new-born infants till I see how 
I can manage with these — poor things, said she 
weeping as the sleeping babes were placed, one in 
hers, and the other in Melinda's arms. 

"They have been nursed with silver bottles, 
said the good matron, and I will lend you a couple 
till vou can furnish yourself with the article." 

♦22 
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" Thank you madam, very kindly, replied Mary ; 
but I am already furnished^ and opening a basket, 
she took ouC a pair of handsome silver nurse bot- 
tles, saying, I laid my plan to change these with 
you, (they are empty) for full ones, to serve us on 
our way home." 

*^ Very well, replied the matron. May God bless 
and prosper your undertaking — ^the dying petition 
of the babes' mother, I believe is answered." 

Farewell madam — said the amiable Mary ; and 
away rolled the carriage to Halcyon villa. 

Suitable domestics were obtained immediately, 
to assist in nursing and rearing these tender babes. 
Mary kept them both in her own room, where 
were two beds, one for herself and the smallest 
infant (for there was considerable diiference in their 
size) and the other for its mate and her attendant. 

Perhaps my young reader may think it strange 
that Mary should commence her undertaking in 
this manner. You may say, it is a very hard task 
she has imposed on herself. It appears so to the 
natural eye ; but fidth views it in a difierent light. 
A selfish, contracted, worldly spirit in your seniors, 
will lead to puffing and sneering at this self-deny- 
ing labor ; and they may call my heroine a " crazy 
animal ;" but I advise you to turn away silently, 
and give no heed to such remarks. Always re- 
member Calvary, where an atonement was made 
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for wretched outcasts from heaven and happiness. 
Think of the pains Jesus took, the labor he bore 
to accomplish his work; and never suppose that a 
mortal worm is in danger of exceeding the pattern : 
also, that Jesus hath said, *^ follow me" — ^follow me 
in humiliation, follow me in toil. - - • Mary did so, 
and we will attend her, to see how she gets along 
with her infant charge. At six years of age she 
was her little brother's sole waiter ; at twenty, 
seven and six months, she is nurse to the orphan 
babes of an utter stranger. The bosom that throb- 
bed with maternal pity for these helpless infants, 
has ceased from vital motion — ^it is cold in the 
grave — ^but Mary Armly says she will be their 
mother, their nurse and their friend. 

Mary's attendant was a pious woman. She was 
a disciple of George Fox ; and an interior follower 
of Christ. Her name is Lucy Parker, the widow 
of an h<mest Jack tar, as ever pulled a rope on 
board ship. He died in the West Indies, about 
six months ailer his marriage with Lucy Cutler ; 
and left her poor as is generally the case with 
young sailors. — Men ought to gather something to 
make the pot boil, before they even think about 
married life. Lucy k)ved her William dearly; 
and came near distraction on hearing he was dead. 
But the Lord appeared for her, by exciting her 
tttention to^Mgion under the powerfiil minist 
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of Qeorge Fox ; and she was <?omforted with the 
kyve of Jesus, shed abroad in her Heart by the 
Holy Ghost* Lucy had a father living ; but no 
mother — ^hers died when this poor daughter was 
four years old. Her fother married s^ain ; but she 
had — ^QO mother. Lucy was a monogamist ; and 
her sentiments, delivered in an artless, and gentle 
manner^ sometimes excited a smile from our amia- 
ble orphan. 

" What wages must I give you, Lucy ?" asked 
this lovely patronness of the poor. '' Your task 
will be arduous, and I expect to pay accordingly.'' 

<' Any thing thou pleasest mistress," was the re- 
ply. 

" I prefer that you set your price Lucy," rejoin- 
ed the orphan, but do not call me mistress again. 
You may address me as " mother," that is to be 
my household title, and I hope I shall not forfeit 
it. But I wish Co know what you will have for 
your services. 

" Perhaps five crowns per month will be too 
much, said Lucy— that was my price while I 
waited on Lady Carlisle's babe. — ^Yes, it will be too 
much here — I will ask thee two, good mother." 

" And I will pay you five, said Mary, quickly — 
so that is settled." 

Mary had an apartment fitted up in very neat 
style for poor Ferdinand, and he igll-rejoiced to 
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find himself an inmate of his beloved cousin, who 
was also his spiritual mother in the Lord. 

" I intend to establish set rules for my household, 
said Mary to the poor invalid. My dear cousin 
will assist me to exemplify them as far as his sit- 
uation will admit." 

" Certainly, mother Mary," was his answer. 

*' I shall not be over strict with invalids," said 
she smiling — ^and I do not expect that you will sub- 
mit to my home laws as a child, but unite with me 
as a helper in sustaining them. " There are some 
things that rest with solemn weight upon my mind, 
that I have never seen practised by Gentile house- 
holds. One is, keeping the fourth commandment. 
It is violated by changing the day. The last day 
of the week, from even to even, is the sabbath of 
the Lord our God. Men, professing godliness, 
have undertaken to change the ordinance ; and 
succeeded in maintaining the change, for many cen- 
turies of time. But I really believe Christianity 
has sufiered by it; and Judaism gamed ground in 
opposition by the means. If Jesus of Nazareth 
was the true Messiah, (they might say,) he would 
not contradict his own words ; for he declared him- 
self the Lord of the sabbath ; and of course would 
maintain its dignity. If he is Lord*, he is the Law 
giver ; and it is his glory to have his statutes hon- 
ored. The ten commandments are to be abrogated 
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entirely, or to be sustained undividedly. Are they 
fibrogated? Are the second tables broken by the 
antitype of Moses, who brake the first? Nay, 
Jesus Christ could never perform deliberately, 
what the prophet did in a sudden tremor of eer- 
prise. The law of ten Commandments, * written 
with thejinger of Godf was presented by Jehovah 
to Moses, for himself and the descendants of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, upon mount Sinai. This is 
owned by Jews and Gentiles. It filled two tables 
of testimony. The fourth statute on the first table 
recognizes a pattern set by the Creator of all 
things, for man in his first probation, that I may 
call his probation of innocence ; and after the lapse 
of more than two thousand years, it is revived in 
the same order as at the first, and given to that 
portion of Adam's fallen race, that descended from 
Abraham in the line of Isaac, the son of divine pro- 
mise« and it is given as unto the church of God, for 
a * statute forever and ever.' — ^When the Lord 
gave the tables to Moses, he named the fourth com- 
mand particularly, as a sign between himself and 
the children of Israel, that they might know that 
the Lord did sanctify them : < Therefore shall it 
be holy unto you f— every one that defileth it shall 
be put to death ; for whosoever doeth any work 
therein, that soul shall be cut oS from among his 
people. Jehovah adds, that the sabbath is ' a per- 
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petual covenant'— a ' sign between him and the 
children of Israel forever.' There is never any 
mention made of an alteration by the advent of 
the Messiah in humiliation. Every other command- 
ment is allowed to remain (in the letter) as God 
wrote them, but this, which appears to be of the 
first consequence in his sight, * as a sign,' ' and as a 
covenant. Man has expunged the word teeenth from 
the fourth commandment that God wrote ; and sub- 
stituted first in its place. It appears to me a meas- 
ure that goes far beyond the word of the Lord by 
Moses and the prophets, and by Jesus Christ. The 
latter never taught his followers to give him more 
honor than they gave the Father. The dear Re- 
deemer hath set us a perfect pattern in fulfilling 
the moral law ; and no branch of it did he honor 
more, and not one so late in his humiliation. They 
killed the Prince of life on the sixth day of the week. 
As he expired, he cried ' It is finished ;' and rest- 
ed the seventh day according to the commandment, 
reisted in the grave. — His spirit might have been 
active — doubtless it was — but his body lay still in 
Joseph's new tomb. Man's body, and the bodies 
of beasts should rest on God's holy day — man's 
spirit should be active in the exercise of love and 
praise to God. O my dear cousin, if Jesus would 
not leave his grave till the sabbath was over, how 
ought we to hallow the seventh day of the week. 
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God rested from his six days work on the se- 
venth-*His Son rested on that day, even from 
putting the crown on his work of Redemption 
upon earth.— Is it not the sahbath of the Lord 
God Almighty? The conclusion of the first table 
of the laWy and the head of the second, have 
more promises, and heavier denunciations attend- 
ing them than all the rest as contained in the sa- 
cred writings. How awfully are they violated. 
With regard to the sabbath, I am of opinion that 
the alteration in the season, or day, has afforded 
great latitude to infidelity ; and certainly it has in- 
troduced confiision into the world, called christian ; 
and indeed the sabbath is as good as abolished. 
For how is the first-day of the week kept through- 
out Christendom? ts it not a holiday?*-* with devout 

persons it is a sacred holiday but where is the 

solemn rest, that is the sign and the covenant ? My 
mind has been tried a good deal on the subject; 
and I have, years ago, covenanted with my Crea- 
tor, and my Redeemer, to honor the Son as I ho- 
nor the Father, and to honor both. I shall observe 
the sabbath as a day of rest, through all my house, 
and the first day of the week as a day of public 
praise, as soon as I can get the old chapel fitted 
up, and prepared for divine worship." 

Ferdinand assented to every word his cousin, 
spoke ; ajod when she finished, he said, this is one 
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of the articles of reformation that will attend the 
second coming of our Lord — ^is it not ? do you not 
think so? 

I do, replied Mary — " I am the Lord, I change 
not," saith Jehovah — " therefore ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed." — ^Thus will the Great Messen- 
ger of the covenant address the Gentiles, saying, 
" even from the days of your fathers ye have gone 
away from mine ordinances, and have not kept 
them." Jesus Christ is now on the mercy seat, 
interceding for his people* He is a faithful High 
priest, who hath passed into the heavens, and is 
seated on the right hand of God to make interces- 
sion for the sins of his people. But his character 
and work as Intercessor will be succeeded by the 
offices of King and Judge. Woe to offenders when 
Jesus Christ leaves the mercy seat, for the throne 
of universal dominion in his latter day glory. 

Mary's family increased from month to month, 
through the winter ; and at the return of her birth 
day, on which she entered her twenty-ninth year, 
she found herself at the head of a family which 
numbered twenty nine souls, from sixty four to two 
years of age, and the twin infants, that were six 
months. 

Mary had now no complaint to make that she 

lacked niseful employ. Her fair hands passed from 

one thing to another with incredible diligence and 
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ipaed ; and M thai she performed was well done. 
She retired to bed at ten oVlock. At twelve she 
jrose to give thanks to David's Lord, whose devo- 
tional zeal was revived in this orphan, both in the 
spirit and letter of his sixty second verse, in the 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm. At five in winter, 
and at four in summer, she lefl her bed for the day, 
studied a portion of scripture and attended secret 
prayer. — At six in winter, and at five in summer, 
she roused her family,) Ferdinand, the twins, chil- 
dren under seven years of age, and the widow 
Marlowe excepted,) dressing, washing, making 
beds, and preparing breakfa^st, occupied one hour. 
A bell that was suspended in a porch leading to 
the recess for dev6tion, summoned the family to 
prayers — ^breakfast succeeded. At eight o'clock 
Mary was seated in the school room, with her 
little flock around her, leaving the infant twins to 
Lucy's care, and kitchen afiTairs to a strong, steady 
woman, and a boy to wait upon her. 

On wash days she hired two women to cleanse 
the family linen ; and superintended the ironing her- 
self, leaving her school to the care of Ferdinand. 

" My dear Mary, cried Mrs. Seymour, who hap- 
pened to call at about ten o'clock one ironing day, 
and was shown six dozen of clothes, that Mary had 
ironed that morning, you will kill yourself with 
hard labor." 
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<< What makes you say so, my dear aunt! said 
4he orphan, as she adjusted an easy chair for her 
aunt to sit down in the nursery." 

<'Why, my child, Lucy has shown me your 
morning's work." 

^' I commenced very eaxiy, aunt, said Mary ; and 
have not hurried myself. Our things are all plain 
you know. We have not a ruffle, or a hit of trim- 
ming to hinder us. I am not weary at all-^I like 
housework." 

" Wonderful woman, murmured the old lady — 
an heiress to fifty thousand pounds — working like 
a slave." 

O no, aunt, cried Mury, smiling sweetly-^I work 
like the Lord's firee woman, and then she sung a 
verse of a little hymn that was composed for her by 
her dear father, when she was five years dd* 
'* Idle hands will cover want. 
And busy hands the gold will get. 
Heaven to such its grace doth grant. 
Who never, never can forget, 

That they should earn thdr bread/' 

Here, my dear young readers, I shall suspend 
my narrative for a season. Perhaps at some fiiture 
day, I may be enabled to give you a more particu« 
lar account of << mother Mary's family," and recre- 
ate your mmds by rehearsing more of her doings 
and sayings, as she passes along the path of chris- 
tian charity, and descends into the vale of years. I 
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will also (divine providence enabling me to labor 
with my pen) tell you about Sarah and Rebekah 
Uowland ; (the twins) also their brother John, and 
Priscilla Harris, Susan Lovely, Anne Bluebell, and 
many more that were trained up in the way they 
should go, by the orphan from Jessamine lawn, 
whose establishment Ferdinand caUed Mount 
Charity ; but its mistress preferred it should be 
styled '< Mount Health." 

And now precious youth, what do you think of 
my Wreath ? Is it not blooming 1 1s is not fragrant ? 
Is it not lovely and fair ? 

Say, can aught compafe with g^ce divine ? 

The plant of holiest, high renown ? 

That's joined to Christ the living vine, 

And lives around his Father's throne ? 

What is earthly pomp and power. 

What is beauty— what is fame ? 

What are heaps of glittering ore, 

When compared to Jesus' namel 

This is life, and light, and love. 

Glory, power, and highest praise, 

fjti all below, and all above, 

Chaunt his free, his sovereign Grace. 
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ERRATA.«JOt; 1. 

i'ig9 35, third line from Uie tw^ f* twecei, r«id iweet. 
•• —ninth line - - "^'Tor hand, r^hesui. 
^. 72, eighth and ninth lin^ for gm'ckly r^med, read, rejoin- 

ed Maiy quicklj? A. * 

•• -- last line at the bottom, read, this hour, O gracious Sayior. 

81, third line from the bottom, for agmny, read agony. 
** 92, first line from the top, for the semicolon at the word 

Queen, put a comma. 
" 107, sixth line from the bottom for mthall, read withal. 

VOL. 2. 
Page 65, seventh line from the bottom, for vartex, read vertex. 
•*^ 72, fifth line from the top, after inquiring looks, insert of. 

83, fourth line from the bottom, for Miss, read Mrs. 
" 211, thirteenth Une from the top, for perpretators,resA per- 
petrators, 
*| 213, twelfth line, for aeqiaesed, read acquiesced. 

— ninth line from the bottom, for therof, read thereof. 
217, sixteenth line from the top, for a semicolon at face, put 
a comma, and a semicolon at exclaimed. 
" 220, second line from the top, omit Ms. 
I — sixth line, read, my dear father used to say, said Mary. 
* 238, ninth line from the bottom, omit o/after balm. 
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